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JULY, 1931 No. 378 


Art. 1—THE REOPENING OF THE COUNCIL OF 
TRENT AND THE CARDINAL OF LORRAINE, 


1547—1 562 


| the last few years the attention of historians has 
again been directed towards the Council of Trent. 
In Germany the Goerrestana Soctetas has published 
a series of important documents; while France in her 
turn has confided the task of drawing up a critical 
catalogue of the documents concerning the Council 
in the archives of Vienna and Spain to the Abbé G. 
Constant, whose work upon Henry VIII and the Anglican 
Schism is well known in England.* Pastor, Romier, 
Grisar, and the Abbé Victor Martin have done their 
part in bringing forward an important contribution to 
these studies. Finally, England, which had been rather 
outside this movement, has to-day presented us with a 
fine work entitled Zhe Cardinal of Lorraine and the 
Council of Trent: a Study in the Counter-Reformation, 
with which we shall occupy ourselves more in detail. 
The author, Mr. H. Outram Evennett, is a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and is under the high 
patronage of the Abbé G. Constant. Admirably well- 
informed as to all recent works on the subject, he even 
quotes French dissertations at present almost forgotten ; 
and his bibliography (pp. 506-517), compiled with great 
exactitude, gives a list of all books dealing with this 
matter, up to the very latest.] 

Mr. Outram Evennett thinks that the years which 


* The résumé of these works will be found in the Revue d'Histoire 
Ecclésiastique of Louvain, vol. vi, 1905, pp. 857-883, and vol. xii, p. 387; 
and in vol. xix, 1923, the résumé of Constant’s work on the Légation du 
Cardinal Morone. 

t 1 vol., 8vo, of xvii-536 pp. Cambridge University Press, 1930. 25s. 

¢ I can scarcely see any important work but one with which he does not 
seem to be acquainted. This, which will render him the greatest service 
in his second volume, is that of the Abbé Victor Martin, Le Gallicanisme 
et la Réforme Catholique (Paris, 1914), first published in the Revue des 
Sciences Religieuses de Strasbourg. The recent volume by P. Richard, 
Histoire des Conciles, t. ix, Le Concile de Trente (Paris, 1930), is also not 
quoted. Lastly, does he purposely omit to mention in this bibliography 
several of his own articles which are of importance ? 

Vol, 189 I B 
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followed the suspension of the Council of Trent (in 1552), 
and those“during which its last sessions were held (from 
1562 onwards) are of capital importance to religious 
history, especially in France. Why this is so we shall 
presently explain. For this history, at least as far as 
France is concerned, is resumed in that of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine who played the principal part in it. Pastor 
on one hand, Romier on the other, had declared that 
the history of these years had not yet been thoroughly 
studied, and that the réle of the Cardinal of Lorraine 
in particular had not been appreciated at its true value. 
Mr. Evennett, however, has not written his biography, 
but a study of the part which he played in politics 
during these years. His work, which, as we have seen, 
is of considerable proportions, is merely an introduction 
to his subject ; another volume is to follow dealing with 
the last sessions, which form, as it were, the third period 
of the history of the Council. At present we have only 
reached the second period, extending from October 16, 
1547, the day when the Cardinal, travelling to Rome to 
receive his hat, is solemnly received at Bologna, until April, 
1562, which is marked by the reopening of the Council. 

It would be easy at first sight to say that one large 
volume was more than sufficient for the history of a 
few years. But the author has neglected no detail ; 
he sums up all the letters and the contents of all the 
ambassadors’ despatches; he does not spare us a trifle. 
Yet we do not feel that we ought to complain of this. 
To begin with, his story lives and is well told ; his style 
is alert and vivid, containing now and then singular 
expressions which catch our attention. The interest, 
in short, never flags. Moreover, these years were full of 
great events, and it may be said that they decide the 
future of France, and even that of Catholicism in Europe. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine, destined to play so large 
a part in the affairs of religion, was the second son of 
Claude de Guise and Antoinette de Bourbon. Born on 
February 17, 1525, at the Chateau de Joinville, he 
received the name of Charles. ‘The Guises were then at 
the zenith of their power, which was to last yet for half 
a century. The family might claim to be the most 
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influential in France at this time, when, after Francis I, 
royalty played an inferior part; it swayed the fortunes 
of the Bourbons, of the families of Chatillon, Condé, 
and Montmorency. His birth thus conferred the 
greatest advantages upon Charles de Guise. It must 
be added that Nature had also bestowed upon him 
eminent talents; and as he was destined for diplomacy 
and the Church, infinite pains were taken with his 
education. It is often imagined that at this time birth 
was everything. ‘This is not always true; and we have 
numerous examples to show with what care certain sons 
of great families devoted themselves to the study of the 
humanities, of law, theology, languages and diplomacy. 
This was the case with Charles de Guise; and his 
career proves the extent and the depth of his learning. 
He early attained to the first place in the College de 
Navarre. He acquired the knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, of Spanish and Italian; theology he studied 
under two eminent masters of those times, Francois 
le Picard and Claude d’Espence, each of whom exercised 
reat influence on the formation of his character. At 
the age of fifteen the young student so distinguished 
himself in the defence of a theological thesis by the 
quickness of his wit, his fluency, and the variety of his 
knowledge that Francis I, always very favourable to the 
Guises, designed him from this moment for the See of 
Rheims, which might then be considered the first in the 
kingdom. 

But this royal favour did not turn his head. His 
mother had brought him up in the practices of the 
strictest piety, and—in a Court certainly not remarkable 
for its austerity—he gave during his whole life an example 
of reserved manners and truly ecclesiastical behaviour. 
At all times he loved to surround himself with wise and 
learned men, and with them to discuss questions of 
philosophy, theology, and art. Charged with the 
education of the Dauphin Henry, he gained his confidence 
and esteem. As soon as the death of Francis I placed 
the youth on the throne with the title of Henry II 
(1547-1559) he begged Pope Paul III to bestow upon 
Charles the Cardinal’s hat. The Pope, who had 
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hitherto refused this favour to the Dauphin, could 
hardly refuse it to the King of France, and the young 
Archbishop of Rheims was raised to the Cardinalate 
on July 28, 1547, under the title of St. Cecilia. He would 
have liked to call himself Cardinal d’Anjou, but his 
request was refused, and at first he was known as Cardinal 
de Guise. In the history, however, he will be known 
as the Cardinal de Lorraine, the name which he took upon 
the death of his uncle, Cardinal Jean de Lorraine, in 1551. 

His journey to Rome was more than a triumphal 
march. He was able to gain the favour of the old Pope 
Paul III, and negotiated an alliance between the Holy 
See and the King of France. At the death of Paul III 
he returned to Rome for the Conclave; but was un- 
successful in obtaining the Papal tiara for his uncle, 
me de Lorraine. It was the Eardinal del Monte who 

ecame Pope under the name of Julius III; but he 
remained favourable to the Cardinal de Guise. After 
the death of his uncle, Charles inherited all his titles, 
and found himself in the position of the most power- 
ful lord in the kingdom by right of his ecclesiastical 
as well as his temporal possessions. Mr. Evennett 
compares his power with that of Cardinal Wolsey, and 
the details of the titles, the possessions and of the Abbeys 
of which he now became the master, and which permitted 
him to exercise his influence not only over the whole 
of France, but also in Italy and in other countries, must 
be read in his book (p. 11). Little was needed, as we 
shall see directly, for him to add to all these titles that 
of Patriarch of the Gauls. Passionately devoted, as 
we have said, to the arts and to letters, he used his 
immense fortune to become a Mzcenas, and we see him 
surrounded by men like Ronsard, du Bellay, Ramus, 
Rabelais Turnébe, Danés, Michel de PHopital, Baif, 
Mellin de Saint-Gelais, Pasquier and others. 

What might appear astonishing—and in any case, 
it is the Cardinal’s greatest merit—is that in the midst 
of all these splendours he preserved the discretion and 
the gravity of his ecclesiastical state, and zealously 
acquitted himself of its functions, visiting his diocese 
and leaving behind him the reputation of a preacher 
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as eloquent as he was pious. Doubtless he was not a 
saint, but during the whole of his life he was a con- 
scientious prelate, and one devoted to the Church. 
But it was on a stage still greater that he was to be 
called upon to display the full measure of his power. 

At the time when the Cardinal’s greatest activity 
was brought into play the situation of France was tragic. 
The Protestants were making incessant progress, and 
threatened her unity. From a religious, they had become 
a political party; the great families, the Bourbons— 
represented especially by Antoine de Navarre—those 
of Chatillon, Condé, and Montmorency, numbering 
many ambitious and turbulent spirits, all those who for 
one reason or another dreaded the power of the Guises, 
favoured the new heresy more or less openly. Henry II, 
during the whole of his reign, had been obliged to struggle 
to keep them in order and to pacify them. At his death 
the sceptre fell into the hands of Francis II (1559-1560), 
yet a minor with but one more year to live; and the 
regency devolved upon Catherine de Medicis, who 
governed by intrigue while attempting to keep the 
balance even between Catholics and Protestants. But 
she lacked the authority, the intelligence, the energy, 
the power of foresight so necessary to rule in the midst 
of the parties which divided France. She was not fond 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine, but the influence of the 
Guises was too considerable and the Cardinal’s situation 
too well established for her to be able to disregard him. 
He retained, therefore, during this short reign and the 
first years of that of Charles [X (1560-1574) the direction 
of ecclesiastical affairs. 

What was his policy? The author judges him rather 
severely, but if with the knowledge of past events it 
is easy to-day to take account of the situation, it was 
less so at that epoch. To understand the Cardinal’s 
attitude we must go back to the reign of Francis [, 
who, threatened by the hegemony of Charles V, had 
sought for allies amongst the Turks and the German 
Protestants. If this conduct may be excused politically, 
it was, on the whole, unfortunate, involving as it did 
troublesome consequences in the future. 
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In any case it was opposed to the policy of the Popes, 
who, most wisely, had always looked upon the Turks as 
the great enemies of Christianity ; and who had deplored 
the fact that a Christian monarch could ally himself with 
them. No less did they regret that Francis I supported 
the Protestants in Germany against Charles V. One of 
the consequences of this policy in France was to strengthen 
the Protestant party, which Henry II was obliged to 
fight, while the Cardinal of Lorraine used all his skill 
to bring the heretics back to the Fold. This justice 
must be rendered to him, that instead of having recourse 
to force he hoped to lead them back by persuasion. 
It is for this reason that he was opposed to the reopening 
of the Council of Trent. He would have preferred, 
rather than that the sessions which had only been 
suspended be continued, that a new General Council 
should be called, not at Trent, but at Treves, Spire, or 
some other German town, or even at Besancon or Lyon, 
where the Protestants might be invited to take part 
while fresh efforts were made to bring them back to the 
Church. He would even have preferred a National 
Council, by means of which he hoped that the French 
Protestants, who had not been brought back by the 
Council of Trent, would allow themselves more easily 
to be convinced. 

In this the Cardinal acted rather as a diplomat than as 
an ecclesiastic ; and as a diplomat let us say he was under 
a delusion. For a theologian it is incontestable that, 
in the first sessions of the Council of Trent, essential 
questions upon which the Church could not pronounce 
again, as to Grace, Predestination, the Sacraments, 
the Hierarchy, had been defined. And as to the 
Protestants, whether Lutherans or Calvinists, the 
Cardinal might also have seen that the disagreements 
between them and the Catholics could never find a 
solution. 

But the great question, the question which was the 
order of the day, was that of the Reformation. Mr. 
Evennett rightly criticizes the terms Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation ; yet he himself is obliged to use 
them, since the second forms part of his title. ‘The 
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revolution begun by Luther under pretext of religious 
reform had speedily become a movement far more 
political than religious. ‘The phrase Counter-Reformation 
is an unfortunate one, meaning exactly the opposite 
of what it is intended to convey, that is, the reformation 
of the Church. In France, instead of Counter-Reformation, 
the phrase Catholic Reformation is beginning to be used, 
and it is a much better one.* The Cardinal of Lorraine 
also felt the need of a reformation within the Church, 
and made efforts towards this end, but it may be said 
he did not desire it with the clarity and firmness of a 
Francis de Sales, of a Vincent de Paul, of an Olier. 
His intention was to preserve for the Gallican Church 
all its privileges, some of which were abuses. In this 
work of reformation he thought that the newly-founded 
Company of the Jesuits might help him; he therefore 
ranged himself on their side, protected them against 
Parliament, the Sorbonne and all their other enemies, 
and helped them in many of their foundations. 

About this time Paul IV died (1555-1559). It is 
unnecessary to say that the Conclave from which his 
successor would emerge was long and difficult; the 
influences of France, Spain, the Empire, those of certain 
Italian families and others besides were all in conflict. 
Finally on December 26, 1559, Gian Angelo de Medici 
was elected under the title of Pius IV. His name, 
quite wrongly, has given the impression—and the con- 
fusion was favoured by the Medici themselves—that he 
belonged to that illustrious family. But he was a member 
of a humble family of Milan, with no connection what- 
ever with the Medici of Florence ; a much more precious 
title to honour lay in the fact that he was the uncle of 
St. Charles Borromeo. His career had been a modest 
one; by his own work, his skill, by services rendered 
to Paul IV, he had raised himself to the Cardinalate ; 
and at last, after a long struggle between the different 
candidates, he was elected Pope, probably because he 
had kept himself outside the various parties which were 
disputing the tiara. He was a political Pope, a good 


* Thus the Abbé Victor Martin in his. iast book: Le Gallicanisme et 
la Réforme Catholique. 
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classical scholar, less moved by theological considerations 
than by political interests. But he was penetrated with 
the importance of his new charge; he knew its obliga- 
tions ; and on the questions then debated he had a fixed 
opinion, which he did not suffer to be influenced by 
Philip II, Catherine, the Emperor, nor the Cardinal 
of Lorraine. In spite of his fluctuations and apparent 
tergiversations, he had his own ideal, which he caused to 
triumph in the end; and in the long negotiations with 
the Cardinal of Lorraine it was the latter who was beaten. 

Pius IV willed above all to maintain the rights of the 
Holy See. He was afraid that a National Council in 
France might be the first step on the road to schism. 
He distrusted the Cardinal; he feared lest he might sell 
the rights of Rome too cheaply, lest he might wish to 
found a national church. Let us say at once that the 
example of England, Germany, Sweden, and other 
nations went far to confirm him in this opinion. 
Gallicanism had made progress during the last century ; 
the Councils of Bale and Constance had given it fresh 
impetus. On this point Mr. Evennett is of the same 
opinion. But in our judgment this distrust with regard 
to the Cardinal was unfounded. If his idea of bringing 
back the Calvinists into the bosom of the Church was 
an illusion, he was far too deeply attached to the Church 
to dream of aschism. His enemies have often reproached 
him with having wished to add to all his titles that of 
Patriarch of the Gauls, but he never seems to have sought 
this charge, or, at least, he saw too clearly the insurmount- 
able obstacles between himself and such a claim. 

Pius IV also understood that to declare the Council 
of Trent closed, as the Cardinal wished, or even to 
continue it in any other town but Trent, would be to 
declare his own failure. But the question was discussed 
at length; there were Continuationtsts and antt- 
Continuationtsts. Mr. Evennett may treat himself in 
English to this expressive and commodious neologism, 
which, we think, would have little success in France. 
It was the Continuattonists who in the end won the day. 
It is only just to recognize here the réle of Lainez, who 
pointed out with great force that, not only was it 


~~ 
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theologically impossible to undo what had been done at 
Trent, but further, that future sessions must be held at 
Trent itself, and the dogmatic work begun by the Council 
continued. He even considered that the Pope, in his 
Bull of Convocation Ad Ecclesia regimen, made too many 
concessions to his adversaries.* The author has set 
forth all these points of view with great clearness; and 
it is not among his least merits that among all these 
questions, sometimes rather delicate, concerning theology, 
he has been able to keep within the terms of strict 
orthodoxy. 

In 1560 Francis II died, a few months after the 
election of Pius IV. Catherine remained Regent, but 
though she was not favourable to the Cardinal, she felt 
that she could neither suppress him nor do without him. 
For his part he was obliged to tack in order to avoid 
wreck on one of the many reefs—the Queen, who bore 
his rule with impatience; the Pope, whose views were 
opposed to his own; Philip II, the Emperor, and above 
all in France the Protestants whom he wished to bring 
back to the Fold. It was to this end, and chiefly by 
Catherine’s desire, that the assembly, celebrated in history 
under the title of “Colloquy of Poissy”, was convened. 
The title of National Council had been avoided, not only 
because Rome would have considered it dangerous, but 
also because the assembly was not wholly ecclesiastic ; 
the King, the Chancellor de ’H6pital and other persons 
connected with the Court sat there beside forty-six 
Bishops or Archbishops surrounding the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. The Papal Nuncio, Viterbo, who was present, 
protested more than once in the course of the assembly 
against assertions which seemed to him a violation of 
the rights of the Pope. The Calvinists had been invited, 
and several of their cleverest and most eloquent pro- 
tagonists were to be seen there, such as Theodore de 
Beza and Peter Martyr; while among the Catholic 
theologians Claude d’Espence, Claude de Sainctes, and 


* See, however, the severe judgment of PP. Mandonnet and Misserey 
upon the réle of Lainez in the February (1931) number of the Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques (p. 173) in connection with t. ix 
of _ Histoire des Conciles (p. 171, seq.), which is also rather harshly 
critical. 
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Lainez might be counted. While a Pontifical Mass 
was being celebrated in the abbatial church of Poissy, 
the Bishop of Uzés, well-known for his liberal tendencies, 
celebrated in the parish church a service tinged with 
Calvinism, with Communion in both kinds, in which 
certain ecclesiastical personages, such as the Cardinal 
of Chatillon, took part, te the scandal of the Catholics. 

As is usually the case in assemblies of this sort, the 
discussions were long, thorny, sophisticated, and fruitless. 
The author has detailed their various phases with 
impartiality, making at the same time a most thorough 
criticism of the documents. It was, on the whole, an 
unfortunate attempt which ended in failure. While 
the Regent Catherine had originated the idea, it was the 
Cardinal of Lorraine who bore the consequences of this 
failure, and who became the scapegoat. He spoke 
many times, often not without eloquence, but we must 
confess that he did not show himself an eminent 
theologian. ‘To triumph over the subtleties of Theodore 
de Beza a Bossuet was needed. On the whole, as might 
have been imagined, the Colloguy of Potssy did not bring 
about any of the results expected from it; Catholics 
and Huguenots separated without arriving at any 
agreement, and the Canons of Potssy were of no effect. 

While theologians discussed, politicians acted. The 
massacre of Vassy in March 1562, was, as the author 
says, the Serajevo of civil war in France, and Condé, 
Coligny, and Antoine de Navarre took up arms again. 
Over these events, a little outside the scope of his history, 
the author passes rather rapidly. But we may find a 
lively and very exact account of them in Romier, who 
has taken up the study of this entire period with great 
accuracy. ‘The Cardinal was in ignorance of these 
struggles; besides which he was ill, but his whole 
attention was fixed upon Italian affairs and upon the 
reopening of the Council of Trent. The Council, 
indeed, had again started its sessions, which had been 
interrupted since 1552. They opened under rather 
favourable auspices; though hostility had not ceased ; 
still, in spite of all discouraging prognostications, the 
Council did reopen on January 18, 1562. 
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At this point the author’s tale ends; he reserves for 
a second volume what he calls the third period of the 
Council, that is to say, its last sessions. ‘The part played 
by the Cardinal of Lorraine was not yet finished. 

Henceforth, however, we know what the author 
thinks of his hero. He does not judge him to be a great 
man in the strict sense of the word; and on this point 
it seems to us that he is right. What strikes us in the 
Cardinal of Lorraine is his facility, his diplomatic skill, 
the extent and variety of his knowledge rather than its 
depths. He adapts himself to events rather than directs 
them ; he is of his period in the sense that he adopts its 
views and prejudices, and is unable to rise above them 
and resist the current which sweeps away his generation ; 
a gift only bestowed on men of the very first rank. He 
is Gallican, as most of the French Bishops were at that 
time; he is of what is called the New Gallicanism, 
born of the lamentable abuses of the fourteenth century 
and of the Great Schism. The Councils of Bale and 
Constance have developed these tendencies and 
encouraged that theory which put the General Council 
above the Pope, and appealed from the Papal decisions 
to the Council. 

This “‘King’s Gallicanism”, which found its expression 
in the Concordat of Francis I, is a new form of that 
rivalry which has manifested itself at every epoch in the 
history of the Church between Church and State, 
between Pope and Emperor, between the spiritual and 
the temporal power, and which in England was manifest 
in the schism of Henry VIII and the Tudors which 
proclaimed the royal supremacy over the Church; in 
Sweden and the greater part of the German states, 
which profited by the religious revolution to shake off 
the Church’s yoke. In France this tendency was com- 
bated and maintained within certain limits; the King’s 
right to call the National Council, and several other 
privileges were recognized, as being accorded by the 
Concordat of Francis I. But at least the supremacy 
of the Church was maintained. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine conducted himself in accordance with these 
usages. 
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With regard to the Council of Trent, suspended at 


that time, he was of opinion, in company with a certain 
number of his contemporaries, that it had been but 
moderately successful, and that it had not been able 
to accomplish the reforms expected from it—the bringing 
back of the Protestants and the re-establishment of 
unity within the Church. It was for this reason that 
he had no desire to see the sessions reopened; he 
praised the idea of a new Council; he hoped, at least, 
that if the Council be continued it should be held in some 
other place than Trent. He also took for granted that 
the rights and privileges of the Gallican Church should 
be safeguarded, and that reform should halt on its thres- 
hold. For these various reasons the author considers 
that France gave but half-hearted help towards the work 
of the Counter-Reformation during the sixteenth century. 
She was to show herself in her true colours a hundred 
years later, with Bérulle, Olier, St. Vincent de Paul 
and other holy men. 

But after making these reservations Mr. Evennett 
does justice to the Cardinal. He admires his merits 
and his talents; he recognizes that in 1551 he saved 
France from schism and maintained the Supremacy of 
the Pope against all attacks; he defends him against 
the Huguenots who had painted him in the blackest 
colours, and against his other enemies; he agrees that 
if, at the moment when under Francis II his power was 
so great that a diplomat could write of him that in 
France he was “Pope and King”’, he had wished to take 
the title of Patriarch of the Gauls (which according to 
his adversaries was his chief ambition), he could have 
done so without very great difficulty. He recognized 
that the Jesuits could be of the greatest help to him in 
the work of reform, and therefore he defended them 
against the Parliament, the Sorbonne, and their other 
enemies, and made them his auxiliaries. At Rome he 
was fortunate enough to meet St. Ignatius. 

The author also meets on his way Pope Pius IV, and 
has taken pains to study him with impartiality. Docu- 
ments in hand, he shows that he cannot be accused of 
tepidity in the work of the Counter-Reformation. It 
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was thanks to him that the Council of Trent could 


reopen and pursue its sessions. 

From all that has been said it will be possible to 
realize the care with which Mr. Evennett has studied 
both the events and the personages of this complicated 
period of history ; and the talent which he has displayed 
in writing of them. ‘The ten appendices which he gives 
at the end of his volume will be appreciated by all 
historians. We shall therefore hail with joy the appear- 
ance of the second volume which will complete this 
fine piece of research, and give us his definite conclusions 
as to the work of the Cardinal of Lorraine and the last 
sessions of Trent. 


F. Casrot, O.S.B. 








Art. 2.—THE GORDON RIOTS 


A CHAPTER IN THE History oF St. Mary MoorFi£E.ps 


—— writers in the past, with the notable 
exception of Dr. Burton in his Life and Times of 
Bishop Challoner, have shown a tendency to regard the 
Gordon Riots as an outburst of sectarian bigotry against 
the small body of Catholics, as an event in Recusant 
history to be illustrated chiefly from domestic archives 
and traditions. ‘The thesis has been that a mob unleashed 
against the Catholics turned itself, only when it was out 
of control, against the gaols, the bridges, the New River 
water supply, and the Bank of England. The twisted 
rumour has been repeated that John Wesley actively 
assisted the mob, and one account written by a priest 
has laid all the excesses of the period at the door of 
Methodism. Moreover, it has been too often assumed 
that this kind of persecution was in keeping with the 
temper of the time, although history shews the Georgians 
to have been more latitudinarian than the Victorians. 

A recent publication by a disinterested lawyer gives 
the picture perspective. After a study of the sources, 
it is indeed easier to believe that Lord George Gordon, 
who was a religious maniac, fancied himself more as a 
revolutionary than as an apostle; that attacks upon 
Catholics were frequently the outcome of private spite 
rather than of design by the Protestant Association ; 
and that the Protestant Association itself was either a 
cloak for some deeper conspiracy, or else that its power 
was taken away from it when the time came by a mob in 
the pay of another party. 

The parish of St. Mary Moorfields looms large in the 
history of the Gordon Riots. For the chief successors 
of the Lime Street Chapel, which was destroyed in 1688, 
were two adjoining houses, known, so the story goes,* 
as Brown and 'Thompson’s Penny Hotels, at the corner 
of White’s Alley and Ropemaker’s Alley, Little Moor- 
fields. Here the clergy carried on the work of Andrew 
Giffard, Dimmock and Tootell. Perhaps a small fee 


* N. and Q. Series IX., vol. IV., p. 551. 
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collected at the hotel helped to preserve both the illusion 
and the mission; a burly Irishman or two acted as 
throwers-out or sidesmen ; a sentinel at the spy window 
gave warning of the approach of the Peace Officers 
who raided mass-houses ; and so the Penny Hotels became 
in the eyes of Catholics two chapels, Fathers Dillon and 
Fuller’s Chapel, and Fathers Barnard and Dunn’s 
Chapel. 

After possibly forty years of Catholic use the chapels 
were destroyed during the fateful week of June, 1780. 
Of the priests, Father Dillon, then an old man, died as 
a direct result of the treatment that he received from the 
mob, and Father Barnard, the biographer of Bishop 
Challoner, was able to leave on record much of the 
obscure and secret Catholic life of that time. 

We cannot say that. persecution was a mark of the 
eighteenth century—ostracism would be a better word— 
when we admit that the Moorfields chapels were in 
existence for forty years. They had, of course, their 
trials. ‘They were raided, and their priests were arrested 
more than once. But these attacks were for the most 
part inspired by one William Paine, “the Protestant 
Carpenter”, who used his opportunities as a city constable 
to become a formidable blackmailer and common 
informer. By invoking the act of 11 and 12 William III 
he stood to gain {100 for the conviction of a Catholic 
priest. He had within his grasp a fortune of many 
thousand pounds. In fact, however, he secured only 
one hundred pounds in fifteen years, when Father 
John Baptist Maloney was sentenced for life at the 
Croydon sessions in 1765. 

When the project to relieve Catholics of some of their 
disabilities did suddenly arise in 1778 it was decided 
to petition for the repeal of just that act which Paine 
always invoked ; although the more drastic Elizabethan 
measures were left upon the Statute Book. And so in 
the destruction of the Moorfields chapels we begin to 
see personal factors which go far to absolve even the 
Protestant Association from some part of its collective 
responsibility, and which certainly help to acquit the age 
of Johnson of the charge of rabid bigotry. For Paine 
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and his understrappers frequented Ropemaker’s Alley 
and White’s Alley because there were “private chapels” 
or mass-houses, unable to claim ambassadorial immu- 
nities. Paine’s knowledge of these places appeared in 
the abortive trial of Bishop Talbot in 1771; Fathers 
Dillon and Fuller he caused to be arrested at least four 
times. Not only did he know the chapels well, but he 
had a personal animus against the priests who so often 
evaded his indictments by pleading a misnomer. And 
so it 1s of interest to observe that when the cohorts 
of Petitioners marched to Westminster on the 2nd of 
June, 1780, to present the signatures of the Protestant 
Association, the division which crossed Westminster 
Bridge was led by William Paine, the Protestant 
Carpenter. ‘To him, above all men, the Relief Act had 
come as a personal affront. 

One interesting account* of the destruction of a house 
may be given, not only for its graphic portrayal of an 
incident within the parish but as an illustration of the 
personal factors involved—as an illustration also of the 


cosmopolitan contrasts which abounded during the 


Riots. 


Mary Roberts and Charlotte Gardner, a negro girl, were 
executed on Tower-Hill for assisting to pull down and demolish 
the house of John Lebarty, a publican in St. Catherine’s-Lane. 
Lebarty, who was a Papist, a foreigner, and had served in the 
British Navy, had affronted these women who had frequented his 
house ; and they, as soon as the mob began to pull down the houses 
of Roman Catholics, held him in continual terror for several days 
before the mischief was done, by coming at intervals, swearing, 
clapping their hands, setting their arms akimbo, calling him an old 
Papist Dog, and cursing themselves in a horrible manner if his 
house should not come down. Accordingly, on the Wednesday 
night, at 11 o’clock, the Rioters, headed by these heroines, who 
marched in triumph in the midst of them, accompanied with the 
music of frying-pans, tongs, a bell, etc., and preceded by a flag, 
came to Lebarty’s, who had been so much frightened by the 
imprecations and threats of Mary Roberts in particular that he 
immediately fled. During the demolition of the house, no men 
whatever were half so assiduous or industrious as these women ; 


* Westminster Magazine, July, 1780. 
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they not only laboured incessantly themselves, but incited others, 
by applauding the active and reproaching the remiss. Their 
frequent expressions were, “Well done, my boys; knock it down ; 
down with it—more wood for the fire. Damn your eyes, you 
lubbers, why don’t you work away ? The fire will be out. Wood, 
wood for the fire,” etc. Some time in the night part of the City 
Association arrived, and one of them was desired by a neighbour to 
present his piece in order to try to intimidate that fury, Mary 
Roberts ; but she was so entirely undaunted, so totally regardless 
of consequences, that she bade him fire away and be damned. 
Poor Lebarty, who ventured next morning to take a view of his 
shattered house from a distance, told the Court on the trial in 
broken English, and evidently even then impressed with the 
remains of his fright, “that it looked like a ship upon the rock ; 
that Mary Roberts leaned upon the ruins of the first-floor windows, 
had taken the command, and was captain ; and that he had been on 
board a man of war in the battle, but had never seen such a night, 
nor ever been so much terrified in his life’. Mary Roberts, who 
was so void of fear while pursuing her revenge, was a good deal 
affected on her trial, and more so at her execution. 


As Defoe had observed, there were “ten thousand 
stout fellows that would spend the last drop of their 
blood against Popery that do not know whether it be a 
man ora horse”. ‘The hatred against the abstract thing, 
Popery, was a colourful pretext for proceeding against 
some obnoxious individual; there were present in the 
City mobs, both a number of bravadoes who were 
accustomed to being retained by a French Ambassador 
or by a Wilkes, and a number who had been warriors 
since youth in the pitched battles which frequently 
took place between Londoners and the Irish poor. It 
is an interesting sidelight upon events that one of the 
worst terrors of the time was the possibility of a Catholic 
mob coming to blows with the rioters.* It appears, 
indeed, that the Clergy of the Virginia Street Chapel 
received a communication from Lord Hillsborough asking 
them to guard against this danger; and we have the 
picture of the priests going from public house to public 
house persuading the Irish to stay in their lodgings 
“until even the appearance of disturbance should no 

* Fanaticism and Treason, p. 60. 
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longer be seen in the neighbourhood”. “The Reverend 
Michael Coen” continues this account,* “related that 
had he judged proper he could have assembled within 
the space of one half-hour three thousand men from 
among the ballast-getters, the coal-heavers, the lumpers, 
etc., etc., and by their assistance have protected his 
chapel, but he thought it right rather to obey the wishes 
of government. One of the clergymen, who remained 
upon the spot until the last extremity, with difficulty 
escaped the infuriated mob”. Despite the precautions 
of the priests some Catholics took part in the tumults, 
though not in opposition to the mob, and this heightened 
a prevailing impression that — agency was behind 
the Protestant Association. ‘“That many Roman Catholics 
have been active in these insurrections is not wonderful” 
wrote one contemporary:t “when a mob is hired for 
purposes of mischief, most likely that mob will consist 
of miscreants of different religions and countries”. 

But the Gordon Riots present another problem of 
religion. Before we go on to describe the actual destruc- 
tion of the Moorfields chapel it would be useful to inquire 
what part was actually taken in the affair by John Wesley, 
whose headquarters in the City Road were so near 
White’s Alley. It has often been stated that he was 
intimately connected with the Association. Dr. Burton 
follows tradition in blaming him for writing a Defence of 
the Protestant Association. It has even been said that 
“he went from house to house among the Methodists, 
exciting the inmates to join the rioters”. This last 
charge is, however, devoid of foundation, for he was 
at the time in the north of England, and the silence which 
he maintained as to the actual riots he seems only to have 
broken once when he referred to their political aspect in a 
letter to his brother Charles. “Undoubtedly”, he wrote 
on June 8th, “many of the patriots seriously intend 
to overturn the Government but the hook is in their 
nose’. 

It is a curious point that Wesley’s biographers have 
not paid more attention to the events of 1780. Catholic 


* The Catholic Miscellany, 1823, p. 170. 
t The Political Magazine, June 1780. 
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Emancipation was already a political and a national 
issue. Wesley’s attitude bears out the generalization of 
a recent writer that “‘Wesley’s patriotism, correct and 
ardent, is seldom illuminated by the quality of statesman- 
ship. Never, indeed, is he so disappointing as when 
he approaches one or other of the tremendous problems 
that confronted British statesmen throughout his whole 
life’. It is also clear that, with complete sincerity, 
he misunderstood Catholics and their practice. It is 
little wonder that his actual deeds have been mis- 
construed. 

His Popery Calmly Constdered, published in 1779, 
was provoked by the Catholic Relief Act of the preceding 
year and it was not conspicuous in the polemical 
literature of the time. But in January, 1780, he supported 
the Appeal of the Protestant Association in a letter 
to the Press. His main argument—that Catholics could 
not give unswerving allegiance to a Protestant Govern- 
ment—was supported by a plea that he loved toleration : 
that he would have Catholics tolerated as they always 
had been in his day, but he would not put any more 
power into their hands. As to the Relief Act, “does it 
not already, let alone what it may do by and by, encourage 
them to preach openly, to build chapels at Bath and else- 
where, to raise seminaries, and to make numerous 
converts, day by day, to their intolerant persecuting 
principles ? I can point out if need be several of the 
persons: and they are increasing daily”. ‘This foolish 
letter drew a sharp retort* from a Catholic, John 
Whittington, after the Riots : “As to what Mr. J. Wesley 
says about our building chapels at Bath and elsewhere, 
and our raising of seminaries, this, although a good 
hint to his friends the associates, might not be the only 
cause why those particular places have been so bar- 
barously dealt by”. Conclusions had already been 
falsely drawn from Wesley’s precipitance in 1780. 

Wesley’s Letter to the Printer, signed ].W., drew him 
into controversy in the columns of the Freeman’s Fournal 


with the famous Father Arthur O’Leary, and a long 


* Morning Chronicle, August 5th, 1780. 
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correspondence ensued. Father O’Leary was widely 
applauded for his “arch” manner, and his temper was 
certainly better than his opponent’s. The argument 
spired round a variety of topics, from the doctrine that 
no faith need be kept with heretics (which, Wesley 
declared, was laid down by the Council of Constance) 
to the deposing power of Popes, priestly absolution, and 
indulgences. Father O’Leary had the last word in a 
Rejoinder and there the matter should rest forgotten. 
But it is a curious point that O’Leary brought out 
the controversy in book form. He included 4 Defence of 
the Protestant Association, by J.W., which Wesley declared 
that he had never seen before, and he did not include 
two letters which Wesley wrote to the Freeman’s Fournal. 
Not only that, but no trace has ever been found again of 
the Defence, although careful historians like Burton have 
copied it from O’Leary. It is an interesting question 
whether O’Leary invented it, whether every copy of 
the separate pamphlet has been lost, or whether there 
was another ].W. whose style was so much like Wesley’s 
as to lead to this confusion. 

The last hypothesis seems most probable, for it is a 
strange fact that Milner, in his Letters to a Prebendary,* 
equally accused Wesley of having written a book (signed 
].W.) which defended the Protestant Association, pre- 
sumably as a criticism of Berington’s State and Behaviour 
of English Catholics.t But this book, whether by John 
Wesley or by the anonymous J.W., also seems to have 
escaped the libraries. It is incredible that both Milner 
and O’Leary should invent works that never appeared ; 
it is very far from proved that Wesley wrote them ; and 
there rests a minor mystery which some historian of the 
future may unravel. 

Leaving, then, the tortuous controversies which 
preceded the Riots we come to the crucial Friday, the 
znd of June, 1780, when the Petitioners, numbering 
from 40,000 to 100,000 persons, marched to Westminster 
to lay their bulky Petition before the House. We have 


* Letters to a Prebendary, p. 211, n. 2. 
+ Milner refers to it as ‘‘Wesley’s strictures on the State and 
Behaviour, etc.” 
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seen that among them were some of the arch-criminals 
of London. Among them also were probably many of 
the best-living, though most fanatical citizens ; many of 
the minor demagogues of the debating clubs which had 
recently become a feature of London life ; and no doubt 
a group of spies or agents provocateurs who hoped to use 
the chances of disorder for their own ends. When the 
Petitioners had collected a new spirit naturally arose, 
the spirit of a mob, which was inflamed by the activity 
and violence of Lord George Gordon, who became 
an inauspicious interpreter in the House between the 
people and the legislators. 

Within a few hours the House of Commons was 
besieged and the Guards had to be called in to overawe 
the Rioters. The violence that was first seen that 
Friday afternoon increased during the following week 
until at its height it seemed that London was in flames 
and in the throes of revolution. But many observers 
testify that a comparatively small body, insignificant 
among the body of Petitioners, caused the subsequent 
tumults. The Blue Cockade, the emblem of the 
Protestant Association, although it did not grow rare 
in the streets, where it was worn by the timid desiring 
protection from the mob, was not so much seen upon the 
persons who were doing wilful damage. The rabble of 
London’s underworld, augmented by a crowd of escaped 
prisoners from the gaols, created the greatest riot of a 
century in which riots had been an institution. The 
troops, even when they were called out, were reluctant 
to act and the magistrates were reluctant to direct them ; 
for it was a memory of the Wilkes Riots that when the 
troops fired on a mob in St. George’s Fields in 1768 
the upholders of law and order had to stand trial for their 
lives before a prejudiced jury. And in more spon- 
taneous days (before the creation of a police force) a riot 
was considered a symptom of civic feeling. A mob was 
“an effusion of popular energy”. Perhaps after all it should 
be lamented that the “conduct of the mob of 1780 
destroyed the credit and consequence of such a body” ? 

There was indeed little of credit or of consequence 


among the followers of Lord George Gordon. Arrived 
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at Westminster they interrupted the sitting of the Court 
of King’s Bench and blockaded the Houses of Parliament. 
They showed their temper by assaults upon Peers and 
Members who had to pass through the crowd. The 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Lincoln were 
roughly handled ; Lord Mansfield, who had done much 
to modify the operations of the Penal Laws, took his seat 
upon the Woolsack pale and shaking like an aspen leaf. 
Within the House Lord George Gordon represented 
the mob, and three Members swore to plunge their 
swords into his body if the rioters gained entrance to 
the Chamber. Outside the House the rioters were 
given signals, by a blue flag from a housetop, as 
to which of the chariots passing through the press 
they should attack and which they should allow to pass 
unchallenged. 

In the evening, drunk and without discipline, some of 
them destroyed the Sardinian Chapel in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Then they attempted to find Bishop Challoner 
in his residence in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, but he 
had already been prevailed upon to change his quarters. 
We hear of them next destroying the Bavarian Chapel 
in Warwick Street, Golden Square ; and when that was 
accomplished they moved on to the Catholic Chapels 
at Moorfields. 

On that night the rioters did no more than assemble 
at Moorfields, probably with Paine as their leader. But 
they dispersed without doing damage. The next day, 
Saturday, was comparatively quiet, and Londoners 
already began to hope that the disturbances were over. 
Crowds in the summer heat wandered about to view 
the damage that had been done. But in the afternoon 
it became increasingly apparent that further rioting was 
to be expected. Although the Secretary of State, 
Lord Stormont, used every effort to dispose the troops 
about threatened places and to warn the authorities 
in the City, nevertheless signs were not lacking that the 
Lord Mayor was in sympathy with the rioters. 

Brackley Kennett, Lord Mayor of London, “had begun 
life as a waiter, and his manners never rose above his 
original station”. He had, in fact, been a waiter in 
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a brothel, and in due course rose to keep a brothel of 
his own. ‘Then he launched into trade and, like many 
of his associates, such as Gordon’s lieutenant and Paine’s 
crony, Alderman Bull, he was interested in the American 
trade at a time when Lord North’s Government was 
unpopular for its conduct of the American War. As 
one of Wilkes’ former associates he was accustomed 
to riots, and in any case was in favour of the Protestant 
Association. On May 3rd a Court of Common Council 
held at the Guildhall had decided to support the Petition, 
and just after the Riots Alderman Sawbridge presented 
a City resolution in favour of it, which Wilkes, who was 
throughout on the side of law and order, reprobated 
as having been obtained during the height of the 
commotion, on June 7th, when a majority of the 
Court of Common Council had already gone to their 
homes, 

With such characters dominant in the Mansion House 
it was not surprising that Catholics in the City lacked 
their due protection. Mr. Malo, a silk weaver from 
Cambray, visited the Mansion House to warn the Lord 
Mayor of the damage which threatened his home as well 
as the Moorfields Chapels, but he was unsuccessful. 
Kennett showed himself careless of his responsibilities, 
afraid of the mob, scornful of Catholics, and aware 
of other purposes behind the riots than the mere des- 
truction of Mass-houses. A more capable Alderman 
that night was Sir James Esdaile, who took action after 
a visit from Mr. Malo and with the help of the constables 
dispersed the rioters who had collected before the 
Moorfields chapels. 

On Sunday, however, they assembled again before nine 
in the morning when they committed minor assaults 
such as the breaking of windows. ‘They departed at 
noon but in the afternoon they returned and in a short 
time broke in to complete the destruction of the Catholic 
houses. “Another party”, wrote a contemporary 
journalist, “assembled at the Mass-house in Ropemaker’s- 
alley, Moorfields, and broke into the building; some 
Opposition was in vain attempted by the Priest and a 
few friends. ‘The furniture of the chapel was broke to 
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pieces, and afterwards burned, as also the furniture of 
the Priest’s house adjoining. It is said an old woman 
was trampled down and nearly killed, on the report of 
the approach of the soldiers’. Nor were the Priest 
and the old woman the only physical sufferers. ‘Several 
incidents happened at the destroying of the Mass-houses 
near Moorfields this evening ; a man had his leg broke 
by a chest thrown upon him, a boy was killed, and a 
gentleman, running to look on, struck his head against 
an iron projection which fractured his skull and he was 
carried off senseless”. When a crucifix was thrown 
upon the fire a spectator aptly remarked that the rioters 
were burning Christ in effigy. “The guards behaved 
with great circumspection and temper and seemed only 
to be spectators of the different scenes of action”. As 
for the Marshalmen,* they hid their staves or displayed 
open sympathy with the rioters ; and the rumour spread 
among the soldiers that to put down the riots would 
be to break their oath to uphold the Protestant 
religion. The Lord Mayor, as we shall see, was an 
idle spectator of the outrages on the Sunday and on the 
Monday. 

On Monday the rioters went in procession to Welbeck 
Street, where Lord George Gordon had his house, and 
they displayed before it in triumph the spoils taken from 
the Catholic chapels. That afternoon, by the action 
of Lords Stormont and Hillsborough, fresh troops were 
drafted into Moorfields, but it was an axiom that milita 
force could not be used except by orders of the civil 
power, and the City authorities gave no commands. 
Rioting went on all through the day. 

In the Old Bailey Sessions Papers, 1779-1780, is to be 
found the trial of ‘Theophilus Brown, who was indicted 
“for that he, together with an hundred persons and more, 


* Scots Magazine, vol. 42, July, 1780, p. 352. “Upon Mr. Gates the 
upper marshal requiring the immediate attendance of all the marshalmen 
in Ropemaker’s Alley on Sunday, Joseph Bradley, one of them, answered, 
that he would not come to protect any such Popish rascals ; and upon 
James Clark Weaver's desiring the said Bradley to do his duty as constable, 
he answered that he would not go to protect any Popish priest, for he 
had taken the oaths of allegiance, abnegation, and supremacy, as a 
constable.” 
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did, unlawfully, riotously, and tumultously, assemble on 
the 5th of June, to the disturbance of the public peace, 
and did begin to demolish and pull down the dwelling 
house of Mary Crook, widow, against the form of the 
statute’’, etc. 


Mr. Thomas Gates Sworn. 

I am the City-martial. On the 5th of June I was 
almost all the day at Mrs. Crook’s door. Mr. Kirby 
and I had an order to attend there ; the mob were pulling 
down the two houses before the Mass-house ; one of which 
was Mrs. Crook’s. 

Q.—Did you see the prisoner there ? 

A.—Yes. Mr. Kirby and I turned him out of the 
house several times; he was pulling up a board of the 
floor. Mr. Kirby said the soldiers were coming, and bid 
them get away ; he did not mind that but pulled up the 
board and was coming out by me with it. Mr. Kirby 
gave him a push, upon which he dropped the board off 
his shoulder and said, D—n my eyes, there shall be no 
Popery in the country. I made the observation that 
his eyes were almost blasted already ; they were remarkably 
small, and with that and the dust he could hardly see 
out of them; he threw the board on the fire; he was 
remarkably impudent ; he came before the sheriff’s face 
and damned hts eyes, and said, there should be no Popery ; 
when I understood that the military had taken up a 
number of persons [ went to the Compter and pitched 
on the prisoner immediately. 

Prisoner: At what time do you swear I was there? 

A.—When he was pulling up the board it was a little 
before eight in the evening. 

Court: Mr. Kirby and you turned him out several 
times ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—How long had you seen him before you saw him 
pulling up the board ? 

.—I dare say I saw him two hours before and 
remarked him. | 

Q.—What distance of time might there be between the 
times you put him out? 
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A.—Sometimes ten minutes, sometimes more. (Mr. 
John Kirby confirmed Mr, Gates’ evidence.)* 

Mary Crook sworn. 

Q.—When was your house destroyed ? 

A.—I went out on Sunday; it was destroyed on the 
Monday. It is the first house out of Little Moorfields. 

Brown was sentenced to death with a recommendation 
to mercy. The part played by Mistress Crook in the 
Catholic life of Moorfields comes out more clearly in a 
second trial which is interesting also as a picture of 
London in those days. The normal life flowed on side 
by side with the abnormal; and any citizen taking his 
morning walk could come across a band of his fellow- 
citizens quietly pulling down a house ;: “‘in full security” 
wrote Dr. Johnson, “without sentinels, without trepi- 
dation, as men lawfully employed in full day”. 

Jonathan Stacey was indicted, “for that he, together 
with twenty other persons and more, did, unlawfully, 
riotously and tumultuously, assemble, on the 5th of 
June, to the disturbance of the public peace, and did 
begin to demolish and pull down the dwelling-house of 
Richard Dillon, against the form of the statute”. 
James Crossley sworn. 

I am a clock-maker, and live at No. 29, in Christopher’s 
Alley, Moorfields. Mr. Dillon’s house is in ite’s 
Street, Little Moorfields, and Grub Street. On the 
§th of June, at about nine o’clock in the morning, I 
took a walk across the fields to see the damages which 
had been done overnight. When I came there I saw the 
prisoner, with a few boys, first on the roof of the house. 
It was then about nine o’clock in the morning; there 
were then many people in the house tearing the inside 
of the house down. . . . As I was going home I saw the 
prisoner at Mr. Dillon’s house, taking down a large 
window, which was difficult to pulldown. The principal 
piece of timber, which went from one wall to the other, 


* Thomas Gates probably knew the Mass-houses well. In the trial of 
Bishop Talbot in 1771 Paine ‘deposed: ‘“‘At the time that Sir William 
Stephenson was Lord Mayor of the City I was then an officer ; and hearing 
of two Mass-houses in the city, Mr. Gates and I went together into Rope- 
makers’ Alley ; there is a Mass-house there that will hold, I believe, a 
thousand people’. 
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four of them took hold of it, the prisoner was one ; he 
took hold of it and broke the garrett room in the middle. 
One was a barber, another appeared to be a jack-tar, 
and the other was a twine spinner. They took hold 
of it in the middle and swayed it until they broke it in 
two, which brought down all the roof together into the 
street ; that was all I saw the prisoner do. 

Becket sworn. 

Q.—Do you know the Roman Catholick chapel in 
Moorfields ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Do you know the house adjoining ? 

A.—It goes in the name of Mr. Dillon but Mrs. Crook 
pays the taxes ; she was housekeeper to them ; they did 
not like to be troubled with it ; the taxes are commonly 

aid in her name, but the house is called Mr. Dillon’s ; 
was in the house at the time the mob came. 

Q.—Did Mr. Dillon live in it? 

A.—Yes, till Saturday the 3rd of June; the house 
was destroyed on the 4th and Sth. 

Q.—Why did Mr. Dillon leave the house on that day ? 

A.—Because he had notice the mob would come to 
destroy it. 

Q.—In what condition was the house when the mob 
came ? 

A.—In perfect condition. I went out when the mob came 
in, and on the Tuesday it was quite down to the ground. 

Court: ‘This house was generally reputed to be Mr. 
Dillon’s. 

A.—It was. 


Other witnesses were called but the evidence was 
all against Stacey and he suffered on the gibbet near the 
scene of destruction. 

A third trial of the series which centred on the Moor- 
fields Chapels was that of the Lord Mayor himself, whose 
action—or, rather, inaction—during the Riots was univer- 
sally reprobated. It was a startling outcome that the 
military and not the authorities of the City preserved 
London from the mob. “The civil power!” exclaimed 
Mr. Twining to Dr. Burney, “What is the civil power ? 
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was”. A broadside preserved at the Guildhall expressed 


a more direct and less philosophical view. 


”*T was such a vile job, to encourage a mob ! 
But such mighty things come to pass, 

If right we conceive, and Pythagoras believe, 
That a MARE was transformed to an Ass. 


For to see London burn, to affairs what a turn! 
That caused a full stop to all trade. 

Well pleased at the riot, the people to quiet, 
His L——p was sorely afraid, 


At length forced to wait on a Council of State, 
For his wisdom display’d in Moorfields, 

Where the strange City tool, well known for a F——, 
Got kick’d out of doors, neck and heels. 


Brackley Kennett was tried* on March 15th, 1781, for 
not quelling a riot at the time of the destruction of 
Mary Crook’s house, and a long series of witnesses agreed 
asto hisinaction. He had at his disposal a force of Guards 
sent from the Tower, the City constables, and a fire- 
engine, but he did no more than entreat the mob to be 
quiet, even while the troops were being pelted with 
stones. ‘‘He was desired repeatedly by the officers to 
read the Riot Act, which he neglected. He said: 
‘Let them proceed’”; and on being applied to by Lord 
Beauchamp to act, he said they were only destroying 
the houses of people to whom they had conceived a dislike. 
“Do no more mischief than is needful” was his advice 
to the mob; whereat (deposed Dorothy Halsinbrooke) 
“the bystanders damned him and said : ‘Was any mischief 
necessary to be done ?’”? Lord Beauchamp, who put 
the worst interpretation upon Kennett’s inactivity and 
threatened to report him to the House of Commons, 
gave a vivid picture of the scene: “‘At the end of the 
street where the mischief was doing there were a number 
of persons assembled, not of rabble, but of well-dressed 


* Carrington and Payne’s Law Reports, Vol. v., p. 282. Footnote to 
Rex v. Pinney. 
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citizens returning to town from their country walks ; 
he saw an engine and some firemen in an adjacent street ; 
the mob were then making a large fire and destroying 
the chapel; the firemen were ready to extinguish the 
fire but they could not get up, unless the soldiers would 
make way for them”. But Ensign Gascoign, of the 
Guards, thought Kennett rather a fool than a knave: 
“The Lord Mayor was much confused and the people 
about him as much so. He seemed desirous of doing his 
duty, if he had known how; he asked several people 
what to do’’, It was a witness named John Cole who made 
a dramatic summary of it all. “If I had dropped from 
the clouds”, he declared, ‘and had known nothing of 
the precedent business, or the laws of this country, I 
should have thought that the rioters were executing the 
sentence of the law, by razing the house of some state 
criminal, and that the Lord Mayor and soldiery were 
attending to protect them in the business”. 

Kennett was found guilty, but no sentence was passed 
because he died soon after the trial, and with him passed 
away one of the corrupt figures of London life. But it 
was an interesting repetition of history that, like the Lord 
Mayor of London in the reign of James II, he should 
be reprimanded by the Privy Council and be proceeded 
against for refusing to protect the Catholic Church in 
the City. 

We have already reviewed the part played by John 
Wesley in the controversies which preceded the Riots, 
and we have also noticed that a general contemporary 
opinion regarded them as political rather than ion 
in their purpose. Some allusion to the attitude of 
Charles a who was in London throughout the 
tumults, will serve to off-set the arguments of his more 
militant brother and to throw into relief the political 
aspect of the disturbarices. 

In one of the letters of William Hay to Charles Butler 
he describes how he attended, in May, a meeting of the 
Protestant Association at Coachmaker’s Hall, and how 
the Associators spied strangers. 

“‘T was in the first onset opposed by two or three of the 
committee, concerning my not being of the elect. I was 
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called not only a Papist, but what they said was a great 
deal worse, a superstitious Arminian—others averred I 
was a Calvinist or a Jesuit”. This coupling of Methodists 
with Calvinists and Jesuits indicates that the Methodists 
were not in large numbers among the Associators ; 
although Wesley’s Letter to the Printer earned him the 
unanimous thanks of the Protestant Association*—and 
it was reprinted by the Gospel Magazine, “‘notwithstand- 
ing our difference of sentiment, in points of doctrine, 
from Mr. Wesley”’. 

At any rate Charles Wesley was a stout opponent of 
the Association and its works. He refused to be con- 
nected with it. 

“Some of the Tabernacles” he wrote to John on June 
8th, “have asked if Charles Wesley was not with the 
petitioners, and were surprised to hear I was not. ‘What 
then’, said they, ‘does he not stand up for the Protestant 
cause ?’ 

“Imagine the terror of the poor Papists. I prayed 
with the Preachers at the chapel, and charged them to 
keep the peace. I preached peace and charity, the one 
true religion, and prayed earnestly for the trembling, 
persecuted Catholics. Never have I found such love 
for them as on this occasion ; and I believe most of the 
society are like-minded. 

“Monday morning I breakfasted with John Lawson, 
John Atlay and Mr. Coke, leaving behind me a bonfire 
of the spoils of the chapels. John Atlay I found in a 
dreadful taking. He had been kept up all night by the 
bonfire in Moorfields. ‘The mob was busy with destroy- 
ing the remains of the chapel there, and three large 
houses adjoining (one of the Priests) of which nothing 
has escaped the flames. The instruments which the 
Associators make use of first are boys with hatchets, who 
coolly cut everything to pieces, then bring it out and cast 
it into the fire”. On the same day Charles wrote a 
hymn against the Rioters. 

On the 14th we find him writing to Sally, “No wonder 
your mother was terrified, when | was proscribed as a 


*Green Wesley Bibliography, p. 201, 
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Popish Priest—for I never signed the petition or ranked 
among the patriots”. 

But Charles Wesley was deeply stirred by the Riots. 
Some of his long poems written about this time set out 
at length the political meaning behind the Riots as it 
appeared to him and to many of his contemporaries. 
In The Protestant Association he deals first with Kennett 
and with his own fears that the Rioters would attack 
the Methodists. 


“Down with the Mass-houses” they cry ; 
And Walworth’s successor stands by. 
The city’s meek administrator, 

A tame, not unconcern’d, spectator, 
Quakes as the conflagration rages, 

And pays the devil’s slaves their wages, 
With, “Come, my lads, enough is done ; 
Take this, and quietly be gone.” 


Then, significantly enough, he represents the mob 
saying : 


Old Wesley too, to Papists kind, 

Who wrote against them for a blind, 
Himself a Papist still in heart, 

He and his followers shall smart. 

Not one of his fraternity 

We here beneath our standard see 

To which whole regiments resort. . . . 


In Canto III he asks, where is the Catiline of the 
conspiracy, and supplies his own answer : 


Or is there no resentment rankling 
In the unnatural heart of Franklyn ? 
Does nothing treasonable lurk, 
Nothing American in ? 

No depths of Luciferan art 

In F ’s foul, infernal heart ? 
That son of vice and dissipation 
Implung’d in debt and desperation, 
For each flagitious purpose fit, 

A Fiend in malice and in wit ! 
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No hope in the ejected Race ? 

No mischief hatching in his grace— 
So forward to defend the Crown, 
And turn the soldiers out of town, 
So willing, in our last extreme 

Our safety should be left to him ! 


If it be asked whether the charges of complicity 
directed against Congress, France, Holland, and the 
Opposition had any foundation in fact we can reply 
that no proof exists to support them; and yet even a 
Secretary of State, who mixed intimately in the affair 
could write, “‘whether we shall ever be able to trace 
this conspiracy to its source I know not. That the evil 
was not accidental, but has a root, and a deep and foul 
one too, I firmly believe”. It is improbable that any 
important political conspiracy against England was on 
foot, but it is conceivable that a host of agents took 
advantage of disorder when it came. London itself 
held a number of obscure demagogues and revolutionaries 
who would devote their energies to something beyond 
religious bigotry and indiscriminate arson; and it is 
quite certain that a direction and a strategic plan began 
to develop with the mob after it had worked for three 
days without due opposition. 

The upshot of the matter is that no simple view can 
be taken of the Gordon Riots. Conflicting accounts 
and evidence leave us in difficulties about the number and 
the constitution of the mob. The destruction of 
documents leaves even the Protestant Association a 
very uncertain body. At least the Gordon Riots cannot 
be considered a direct outbreak against Catholics, although 
Catholics suffered first and most. The Moorfields 
Chapels, which were completely destroyed, here supply 
an illustration. They were the victims indeed of 
bigotry, but in their destruction they took their place, 
not merely in the history of the Catholic body but in 
the history of London and of the nation. 

Grecory MAacpona.p. 
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Art. 3—MARGARET PASTON 


The Paston Letters, edited by Prof. James Gairdner of 
the Public Record Office. 


O* a certain spring evening in 1440 two young 
people were introduced to one another with a view 
to marriage. The young gentleman—he was nineteen 
and a graduate at Peterhouse, Cambridge [29]—was 
John, the eldest son of William Paston, a justice of the 
Common Pleas in the reign of Henry the Sixth; the 
young lady, whose father was dead and her mother 
married again, was Margaret, daughter and heiress of 
John Mauteby, Esq., of Mauteby and Redham in Norfolk. 
The judge himself had arranged the match, and was 
no doubt delighted to give the bride the gown of “‘blewe, 
or erlys a bryghte sanguen”’, which Dame Agnes, his wife, 
suggested when she wrote to tell him of the favourable 
impression of this “‘furste aqweyntaunce”’. For Mar- 
garet had made her suitor “‘gentil cher in gentyl wise, 
and seyde, he was verrayly your son” [25]. Though 
the marriage may have been arranged with more regard 
to settlements than sentiment, it was by no means love- 
less, as Margaret Paston’s letters to her husband prove. 
She “thynks ryth longe” till she hears from him [134, 
422, 465]; she would if she could have a letter from him 
every day [185]; she cannot be “att ese” in her heart 
till she has “tydynges” from him [78, 435]. Nor is 
it only in the early days that she would lever have her 
husband home “dan a goune zow it wer of scarlette” 
[36] ; but in their later years, when anxieties pressed upon 
them, how affectionate and tender is the swift exchange 
of their solicitude. ‘“Take no thowth no to moch labor 
for thes maters”, writes John when she was fighting 
his battles for him whilst he lay imprisoned in the Fleet, 
“ne set it not to yowr hert that ye fare the wers for it” 
[514]. To which she replies that she trusts “‘be the 
grase of God that ye shall overcome your enemys and 
your trobelous maters ryght welle, yf ye wolle be of good 
comfort, and not take your maters too hevely” [515]. 
John, indeed, must have fared badly without her. 
Vol. 189 33 D 
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In his frequent absences it is she who manages his 
estates [56, 134, 149, 190, 352, 408, 465, 472], sends 
his clerks about to “gader mony” [56, 189, 325, 403, 
455], arranges “reparacions”’ [361, 499], and receives 
rents [56, 361, 402]. She attends to “fensyng and 
fellying” [436]; she sells wool and malt and barley 
156, 499, 500, 514] ; she buys. property [189] and is a good 
judge of a houaiaiel She “purveys bever and hering” 

(by the horslode !) tor Lent [149], as well as wood and 
“hey”, which “shuld be bowgth best chepe be twixt 
this (July 4th) and Seynt Margretys messe, as itt is told 
me” [178]; and she never hesitates to defend even at 
personal risk his frequently disputed rights. On the 28th 
of January, 1450 [107], she was forcibly ejected from 
the manor-house of Gresham, which Lord Moleyns 
claimed through his mother, though the judge had bought 
it in all good faith from Thomas Chaucer, the poet’s 
son. From a neighbour’s house where she had taken 
refuge she courageously sent one, “Kateryn” (“for I 
kowd geten no man to do itt’’), to ask why his lordship’s 
“felaschep”’ still continued to “thrett” her husband’s 
servants. And at an interview (which took place 
“owtz the zatys . . . for I wold not take it up on me 
to bryng hem in to the jantylwoman’’), she told him 
lainly what she thought of his master’s behaviour. 
78]. It was possibly for the defence of Gresham that 
she asks John to send her “‘pelleaxis, jakkys and crosse 
bowis (for zour howsis her ben so low that ther may 
non man schet owt with no long bowe, thow we hadde 
never so moche nede)”’ ; together with “sume frese to 
maken of zour child is gwnys”’, that “ze xall have best 
chepe and best choyse of Hayis wyt, and a yard of black 
broadcloth “for an hode fore me”. And as for the . 
child’s gowns, “and I have them, I wel do hem maken”. 
[67]. 

Local news too, she sends him, such as “‘that there come 
up xi. hundyr Flemyns at Waxham, quereof wer takyn, 
so and dronchyn viij. hundryte” [29]; or how “Kat- 

Walsam xal be weddyd on the Munday nexst after 
Trinyte Sunday ... to the galaunte with the grete 
chene” [56]; or how “on of the tallest younge men of 
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this parysch lyth syke and hath a grete myrr” [167]; 
or of Queen Margaret’s visit to Norwich in April 1453, 
when Margaret was obliged to borrow her cousin’s 
jewels, not daring “for shame’, as she tells John dis- 
tressfully, “to go with my beds among so many fresch 
jantylwomen as here were at that tym”. And she begs 
“ve woll do your cost on me ayens Witsontyd, that I may 
have somme thyng for my nekke” [187]. And there 
is that little dinner, one St. Peter’s Day, at “Cosyn 
Toppys”, when Lady Felbrigg and the other “‘jantyll 
women” said “they shuld all abe (have been) the 
meryer if ye hadde ben ther.” [167]. ‘“Eronds’’, too, 
she gives him to do for her. “I pray yow’’, she writes 
in January 1449, “that ye woll send me dats and syna- 
mum as hastyly as ye may.” A confinement was immi- 
nent, and she signs herself, “your gronyng wyff” [62]. 
Once she asks for “‘an other sugor loff, for my old is do” 
[178]; also “ij. doseyn trenchors for I can none gete in 
this town” [182]; and, on the same plea, “apese of blak 
bukram for to lyn with a gown for me” [472]. Certain 
homely remedies such as “‘pottes of treacle” [167] and 
“chardeqweyns” (spices)—“‘that I may have of in the 
monyngges, for the eyeres be not holsom in this town”’ 
[182 ]—John used to despatch by the carrier or one of his 
clerks ; for Margaret distrusted “fysissyans’’, especially 
London ones, and bade John “be war of them and their 
medeseyns”’ [490]. 

When Sir John Fastolf, dying on the 5th of November, 
1459, left his Norfolk estates to John Paston, on condition 
that he should found at Caister Castle a college of seven 
priests and seven poor scholars to pray for his soul and the 
souls of his forebears [333] (a foundation that in 1470 
Edward the Fourth permitted to be transferred to Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford [645, 650], John Paston’s troubles 
began. Though in October 1460 he had attended 
Henry the Sixth’s last tragic parliament as a supporter 
of the Duke of York [361], even Edward, though not 
ungrateful, could not protect him from the litigation 
forced upon him by the trustees of the old knight’s 
disputed will. Not only did William Jenney and Judge 
Yelverton seize the manor of Cotton [414], but John 
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was imprisoned three times in the Fleet. Margaret, 
who could not be “mery” so long as he was in danger, 
had her hands full looking after his affairs. In June 
1461 the Duke of Norfolk entered Caister Castle, and 
though the King compelled him to restore it, Margaret, 
when she took up her residence there in the autumn, was 
not very happy. Writing to John that “Sowlemas 
Daye’’, she prays him to send her word “whedyr ye wole 
that I schall remeve from hens, for it begynyth to wax a 
cold abydyng her” [421]; and again, in December: 
“if ye be at home this Cristmas, it wer wele do ye shuld 
do purvey a garnyssh or tweyn of powter vesshall .. . 
for ye have to few... to serve this place”, adding 
significantly : “I am a ferd to purvey mych stuffe in this 
place till ye be suerrer therof’’ [429]. ‘Two years later 
she was in trouble over their eldest son, who, wearying 
of inaction at home, where his father kept him (so at 
least said John’s enemies) “for negard chepe, and wyll 
no thyng ware (spend) up on hym” [478], left home 
without his mother’s knowledge to join the King in the 
North. John forbade the young man his house, and 
it was not until the following spring that Margaret, 
beseeching him to be “‘hys good fader, and have a faderly 
hert to hym”’, effected a reconciliation. 

But John Paston’s worst trouble of all occurred in 
1465, when the Duke of Suffolk, whose “‘godelorchep” 
—without which, “ghyll the werd (world) is as itt is, 
ye kan never leven in pese” [472 ]}—Margaret had vainly 
urged him to secure, claimed the manors of Drayton 
and Hellesdon, yet another portion of the _ ill-fated 
Fastolf bequest [499]. It was to be a stiff struggle. 
Money was scarce [SoI], prices had fallen [499, 518], 
and the Drayton tenantry numbered its “‘fals shrewys” 
[500]. But Margaret had courage for all emergencies. 
Taking up her residence at Hellesdon, where she would 
lever be “‘captenesse” than at Caister, which she left 
in the charge of her eldest son, she sent her servants to 
gather the Drayton rents, and when one “‘flykeryng 
felowe and besy with Master Phylyp” (Philip Lipgate, 
a priest and the Duke’s agent) resisted, they took away 
his “‘plowe ware, that ys to say ij. marys” [502]. The 
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Duke threatened to demolish the Hellesdon tenants’ 
houses. The Drayton folk still refusing to. pay their 
“dewts”, Margaret impounds their cattle, but the Duke 
sends her a sheriff’s “replevyn” and she is forced to 
restore them [504]. ‘““They er moch the bolder, I 
suppose, by cause that ye be wher as ye be”’, she writes 
to John in the Fleet prison, and signs herself: “your 
faynt houswiff at thys tyme” [506]. A few days later 
(the struggle had lasted from April to June) she com- 
plains how “myn hors and hys sadell and harnys ys 
prisoner at Coshaye Hall” (the Duke’s residence) “and 
have ben ever syn Wensday last” [510]. Her next 
letter prays John to “‘seke a meen that yowr servauntys 
may be in pees, for they be daily in fer of ther lyvys” ; 
and she herself is “‘with syknesse and troble . . . browte 
ryght lowe and weyke’’. Nevertheless, to friends who 
advised her to appeal in person to the Duke she proudly 
retorts: “If I scholde sewe for any remedye, that I 
scholde sewe ferther, and lete the Kynge and alle the 
Lordys of thys lond to have knowlech what hethe be 
don to us” [513]. 

John, though sorry to hear she is “‘seekly”’, is all for 
continuing the “‘werre”. He sends her writs of re- 
plevin, but advises her: “if ye make men with fors to take 
the catell ageyn be waran of replevyn, spar not rather 
than fayle” [514]. Thus encouraged, on Lammas Day 
Margaret sent Sir James Gloys and Thomas Bond to 
hold a court at Drayton. The Duke’s men, however, 
seized Bond, and would have taken him to the Duke had 
not Margaret appealed to the judges, whom she found 
“ryght gentell and forborable to me in my matres”’. 
She was also advised to get a “‘felaschip” to keep Helles- 
don, lest her enemies “schuld come and pulle me out of 
the place” [518]. 

That September, Margaret, though thinking it would 
be more “‘profortabell” if John could come home, seeing 
that “men cut large thongs of other mens lether”’ [523], 
visited him in London. Whether, as her second son 
recommended, she and his sister visited the “Rood of 
Northedor” (the Cross at the north door of St. Paul’s), 
or “Seynt Savyour, at Barmonsey”’, so that the latter 
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might pray “‘to have a good hosbond or sche com hom 
ayen”’ [526] is not told; but John, after their departure, 
thanks his wife “of the gret cher that ye mad me here 
to my gret cost and charge and labour”, and encloses 
a doggerel rhyme, in which 


“My Lord Persy” (a fellow prisoner) “and all this howse” 
Recomaund them to yow, dogge, catte and mowse” [528]. 


“Ye dede more cost thanne my wylle was that ye choulde 
do, but that it plesyd yow to do so”, replies Margaret 
demurely ; and then, telling him how, as they rode back 
to Norfolk, she had entered the manor of Cotton, which 
Jenney had sold to Sir Gilbert Debenham [419], adds 
gaily : “Ye wyl laugh for to here alle the processe of the 
demenyng ther” [529]. 

Unfortunately, in leaving men to guard Cotton,Margaret 
had weakened her garrison at Hellesdon, and that 
October the Duke’s men attacked and plundered it, 
removing feather-beds and other gear in a cart, and ran- 
sacking not only every man’s house but the church too, 
putting away the parson till they had done and bearing 
away “‘all the gode that was left ther”. ‘Ther wyll no 
cryatur thynke how fowle and orubelly it ys arayed but 
yf they sey it”, Margaret writes to John; and suggests 
that “som men of wyrshop myght be send from the 
Kyng to see how it ys... or than any snowys com” 
[534]. And she begs him to “spyde his maters nowe, 
for yt ys to orybell a cost and trobell that we have now 
dayly . . . and your men dar not goo abowte to geder 
uppe your lyfflode, and we kype here dayly more than 
xxx. persons for savacyon of us and the place’’. 

Whether John took her advice is not told. He died 
the following May in London—in the long list of his 
funeral expenses there is the touching item in an old hand 
of “‘xx. shillings, to the keper of the inne wher myn 
husbond dyed, for his reward”’ [549]—and was buried 
at Bronholm Priory, leaving his “noble épouse’’ (as her 
uncle by marriage, old Osbert Mundeford, had once 
called her) and his eldest son to carry on the struggle. 
Though in July the King restored John Paston’s lands 
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to his son, whom he had knighted in 1463 [474], hardly a 
year elapsed before his mother warns him that “‘Blykklyn 
of Heylesdon . . . maketh his bost that with in this 
fourtnyght at Heylesdon shuld be bothe new lords and 
new Officers” ; also that Fastolf of Coughawe, a nephew 
of the old knight’s, “‘proposyth hym to assuaght Caystr, 
and to entre ther if he may” [576]. But a worse 
enemy was to threaten Caister than Fastolf’s nephew, 
and in 1469 the young Duke of Norfolk, taking advantage 
of the King’s absence in Yorkshire, prepared to take it by 
force. 

Writing to Sir John on St. Gyles Evyn (August 31st), 
at “ix. of the belle at nyght”’, Margaret urges him to suffer 
the Duke to enter “pesibilly” on the chance that “the lawe 
after his entre wuld deme it to you” [616]. But the 
knight, who had already “‘wagyd” to help his brother 
and Dawbeney defend the place—“iiij. wel assuryd 
and trew men .. . all gentylmanly comfortable felawes”’ 
save, perhaps, “‘Wylliam Peny, who is a “lytel cops- 
chotyn” [592 ]}—was obstinate, and the Duke took Caister 
and held it till his death. Caister was to cost not only 
Sir John “grett mony” and “moche labour” [778], but his 
mother too. “As for mony,” writes Margaret after the 
siege, “I wote not wer to gette non, nowther for suerte 
ner for pleggs ; and as for myn owyn lyvelod, I am so 
sympely payed ... that I fer me I xale be fayn to 
borow for my sylfe, or ell(es) to breke up howsold or 
bothe” [629]. And she urges him to “come home and 
take heed to your owne and to myn, bothe for my profite 
and for yours”, and adds sadly: “I have litell help nor 
comfort of non of yow yet, God geve me grase to have 
heraftir.” [647]. 

Margaret, indeed, had had her fill of troubles that year. 
Her elder daughter and namesake, of whom she had once 
written reminding John of his “fayr dowtheris gyrdyl” 
[163], had betrothed herself to Richard Calle, her father’s 
bailiff. ‘“‘Wher as”, writes the younger John to the 
knight (both brothers bore the same name), “they wryet 
that they have my good wyll, they falsely lye of it... 
he shold never have my good wyll to make my sustyr to 
selle kandyll and mustard in Framlyngham” [607]. 
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The Bishop of Norwich examined them, but the lovers 
stuck toone another. “I was with my moder at her plase 
whan sche was exameynd”’’, writes Margaret to Sir 
John, “and wan I hard sey what her demenyng was, 
I schargyd my servaunts that sche xuld not be reseyved 
in my hows.” And she bids him: “take yt not pensyly, 
for I wot wele yt gothe ryth ner zowr hart, and so doth 
yt to myn and to other; but remembyr zow . . . that 
we have lost of her but a brethele, for’’, she adds fiercely, 
‘“‘and he wer ded at thys owyr, she xuld never be at myn 
hart as sche was” [617]. But if Margaret was hard, 
she was not vindictive. After the marriage, she not only 
asked Sir John to take Richard Calle back into his service, 
but allowed him a horse to ride at her expense [732]. 
And though she does not mention Margaret in her will, 
she left a legacy to her two sons. 

But her daughter’s marriage was not Margaret’s 
only anxiety. Though in high favour at Court and 
invited in 1468 to accompany Edward’s sister, the 
Princess Margaret, on the occasion of her wedding to 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, to Flanders, where Sir John 
had become engaged to Mistress Anne Hault, a relative 
of the Queen’s, the King’s indifference to the damage 
done at Hellesdon had so offended them that when 
Henry’s brief restoration took place in October 1470 
both the brothers turned Lancastrians, the younger 
John being wounded at Barnet. Their exploits drained 
their mother’s resources. For Sir John she had borrowed 
a C. mare from her cousin Clere, and that he cannot or 
will not repay the money is to her heart “a very spere”’. 
She cannot even sell her woods, “‘be cause ther be so many 
wood sales in Norfolke at thys tyme” [681]. Sir 
John’s debts indeed must have been a constant worry 
to one who all her life long had liked to “set a rewle” 
to her affairs [576]. And she calls it “‘a schame and a 
thyng that is myche spokyn of in thys contre that zour 
faders graveston is not mad. ... ‘Ther hathe be mych 
mor spend in waste than schuld have mad that” [685]. 
And yet, despite his shiftless ways, her heart yearns over 
him. When o was ill in November 1474, it is she who 
nursed him back to health; and when he returned to 
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town, she begs him, “yf God wol nowt suffyr yow to 
have helth, thank Hym thereof, and takyt passhently, 
and com hom ageyn to me, and we shall lyve to geddyr, 
as God woll geve us grase to do” [752]. When he was 
abroad, she undertook once more the difficult task of 
agent, promising him to be “‘as good’an huswyff for yow 
as I can, and as I wold be for myselff” [752]. “By my 
trowth,” she writes in May 1475, “the Kyng goth so 
nere us in this cuntre” (he was collecting benevolences 
in person), “both to pooer and ryche, that I wote not 
how we shall lyff, but yff (unless) the world amend” 
[758]. And it is to her that he confides “Hankyn, owr 
dogge”’ [115]. 

Nor did the younger John (he had been brought up 
with the young Duke of Norfolk) when at home add 
to his mother’s contentment with his frequent quarrels 
with that “prowd, pevyshe and evyll disposyd prest 
to us all”, as he called her favourite adviser, Sir James 
Gloys [697]. “My modyr”’, he writes to the knight, 
“proposeith . . . to make hyr wyll. ... And in thys 
aungyr betwen Sr Jamys and me, she hathe promyseid 
me that my parte shall be nowght ; what your shall be’’, 
adds the young scamp, “I can not sey” [697]. That 
three of Margaret’s sons, John, Edmund, and Clement, 
joined their eldest brother in France in 1475, to take part 
in the King’s great expedition, is clear from a letter 
Margaret wrote from Mauteby that Trinity Sunday. 
“For Goddes love,” she cautions Sir John, “and your 
brether go over the see, avyse them as ye thynk best for 
her (their) save garde. For some of them”, she adds 
pitifully, “be but yonge sawgeres, and wote full lytyll 
what yt meneth to be as a sauger, nor for to endure to do 
as a sawger shuld do. God save yow all, and send me good 
tythynges of yow all. And send ye me word in hast 
how ye doo, for I thynk longe to I here off yow” [758]. 
She need not have feared. No blood was shed. The 
army crossed the sea in the end of June, and peace was 
signed in August. But of Clement we hear no 
more. 

Edmund became a lawyer like his father; but over 
Walter, her favourite, Margaret came into collision with 
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William Pykenham, Chancellor of Norwich, Archdeacon 
of Suffolk and Rector of Hadleigh. Intending him for 
the priesthood, she had asked for some clerical preferment 
before he was tonsured, only to be told by the Chancellor 
—no obsequious ecclesiastic like poor Sir James Gloys, 
who had turned Margaret Calle from her mother’s door 
[617}—that her “desyre” was “not goodely nether 
Goddely ” ; and he returned the present she had sent 
him in its box [826]. Margaret in her displeasure 
decided that Walter should follow the law, but he died 
at Cambridge that same summer [829, 836]. ‘There was 
a younger boy, William, to pay for whose schooling and 
clothes, she tells Sir John, “I wul nat” [803]; and a 
second daughter, Anne, whom Margaret found an em- 
barrassment when Cousin Calthorp (in whose household 
she was being educated), wishing to live the “streytlier”’, 
returned the young lady (“who waxeth hygh’’, writes 
Cousin Calthorp) to her mother’s care [660]. She may 
have feared another disastrous marriage—indeed, there 
was a whisper of a love-affair with Pampyng, a fellow 
clerk of Richard Calle [752]; but happily, after some 
haggling over settlements, she married William Yelverton, 
the son of John Paston’s old enemy. In her will, besides 
green hangings and feather-beds, plate and personal 
ornaments, Margaret left “to Anne, my doughter, xli. 
to hir propre use” [861]. 

Despite his own entanglement with Mistress Anne 
Hault, to get rid of whom he was obliged to obtain a 
dispensation from Rome, Sir John tried hard to secure 
a bride for his namesake brother. There was “‘Mestress 
Kateryn Dudle”’, who “rekkythe not howe many gentyl- 
men love hyr ; she is full of love” [637] ; also “Mestresse 
Gryseacresse, who is sure to Selenger, a fowle losse”’ 
[637]; and Lady Elysabeth Bogsher, “but ye have a 
lytell chaffyd it, but I can not tell howe” [675]. There’s 
“‘Mastress Eberton’’, and “Mestresse Barly” [739, 789], 
and the widowed Lady Walgrave, who “syngeth weell 
with an harpe” [789]. But though Sir John had 
“‘doon his devoyr to know her stomache, sche wyl in 
nowyse receyve, ner kepe yowr rynge.... And mor 
ovyr, she preyed me, that I sholde never take labor moor 
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heer in.... Wherffor I sende yow herwith yowr 
rynge, and the onhappy muskeball. Also make ye mater 
off it herafftr as ye kan, I am nott happy to wow nowther 
ffor my selff ner noon other” [749]. In May 1476 
[774] a friend called the younger John’s attention to 
Mistress Marjory Brews, a daughter of that Sir Thomas 
who had sided with the Debenhams over Cotton [529], 
and the following February we find her mother inviting 
him from ‘“Thursday tyll Monday”, when she trusts— 
Friday being, as she reminds him, “Sent Volentynes 
Day, and every brydde chesyth hym a make” (mate)— 
“we schall bryng the matter to a conclusyon” [782]. 
Happily for Marjory, whose first letter to her “‘ryght 
welebelovyd Voluntyn, John Paston, Squyer”, though 
protesting “if that ye hade not halfe the lyvelode that ye 
hafe . . . I wold not forsake yowe’’, proves Sir Thomas 
alarmingly obdurate over the “joyntour” [784]; not 
only did Dame Margaret Paston, at her son’s request, 
ride to Norwich, braving floods and cold, on a bitter March 
day to confer with Dame Elizabeth Brews [787], but 
she settled the question of “joyntour” by giving the 
bridegroom her manor of Spatham, greatly to his brother’s 
indignation, who refused at first to ratify his mother’s 
gift [797]. 

he marriage took place, however, and in December 
the bride sends her absent husband a ring with the image 
of St. Margaret, “to were for a rememraunse tyl ye come 
home”. “Ye have lefte me sweche a rememraunse’’, 
she tells him, “that makyth me to thynke uppe on yow 
bothe day and nyth wanne I wold sclepe” [809]. Poor 
Marjory, her letters to John brim with artless affection. 
“Sir,” she writes, “I prey yow if ye tary longe at London, 
that it will plese yow to sende for me, for I thynke longe 
sen I lay in yowr armes” [865]. And again: “I shall 
tynke myself halfe a wedow, because ye shal not be at 
home” [881]. Her later letters are very different. 
Perhaps, as she hints in a postscript [888], John was a 
thought too impressionable. But at present there was 
no cloud ; and when a son was born, “‘my ffayr nevywe 
Crystorore” (August 1478), Sir John “mervayles” “that 
ye sente me no worde ther off. But’’, he adds wistfully, 
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“ye have nowe wyffe and child, and so moche to kar 
ffor, that ye fforgete me” [821]. 

The year 1479 must have marked a turning-point in 
Margaret’s life. On the twenty-first of August, whilst 
the family were at Mass for Walter, a messenger brought 
the news of old Agnes Paston’s death in London [836]. 
It must have been a blow to Margaret, who had always 
been on affectionate terms with her stern old mother- 
in-law, and had greatly regretted her leaving Norfolk 
to go and live with her last surviving son, William [751]. 
The plague was again raging. The younger John writes 
to his brother that “‘the pepyll dyeth sore in Norwyche, 
and specyally abought my house... and fle ferther 
we can not; for at Sweynsthorpe, they have dyed, and 
ben syke nye in every house”’ ; and of an action for debt 
he declares : “‘in feythe he shold have had it or thys tyme, 
and our threshers of Sweynsthorpe had not dyed upp” 
[841]. Sir John, returning to town, died there on the 15th 
of November, leaving an illegitimate daughter to his 
mother’s care. Henceforth we hear little of Margaret 
except in the letters the younger John (who had succeeded 
to his brother’s estates) writes to her or John’s wife 
writes to him. We can imagine her living in dignified 
retirement at her own manor-house at Mauteby, of which 
she had once written to Sir James Gloys, that “‘me lyketh 
myne abydyng and the contre here right well, and I 
trust whan sommer comith and fayre wether, I schall 
lyke it better, for I am cherysed here botte to well” 
[716]. Margaret had been kind to her Mauteby tenants, 
and was not to forget them in her will [499, 861], which 
proves her bounty to church and poor. Once only does 
she emerge from her obscurity to defeat the machinations 
of Uncle William, who was disputing his nephew’s 
claim to some of the Paston lands. When William 
Gurney, in 1482, advised Marjory Paston, “yffe I coude 
rewle my tonge, and speke non harme of myn unkyll” 
[866], to appeal to the Duchess of Norfolk, she tells her 
husband she will ask his mother to accompany her. It 
must have been Margaret’s last public appearance, 
and perhaps she wore that “musterdeverlys gown, furred 


with blak, and her girdell of blak herneised with silver 
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gilt”, which she bequeathed to her servant Agnes Swan 
[861]. Her children to the end continued to pay her 
deference. Edmund humbly apologizes for marrying 
without her knowledge, and, hearing that she intends to 
ride to Walsingham, offers to accompany her [859]. 
Not the least interesting feature of the Paston letters 
is the light they throw upon the Catholic practice of 
those essentially Catholic days. Turbulent and restless 
as the times were, the sense of the supernatural was never 
absent from the most unthinking. Margaret and Dame 
Agnes seem to have attended Mass daily [59]. On 
the Tuesday (July 3rd, 1453) that Sir John Heningham 
died, he had been to church and attended two Masses, 
and “‘cam hom agayn nevyr meryer, and seyd to hese 
wyf that he wuld go sey a lytyll devocion in hese gardeyn 
and than he wuld dyne. . . . This was at ix. of the clok, 
and he was ded or none” [188]. Self-seeking as he was, 
John Paston, like his father, was generous to the church, 
and in 1460 he rebuilt St. Peter’s, Hungate, in Norwich. 
Even the two Johns show a manly and robust faith. 
“God”, writes Sir John after Barnet, “hateh schewyd 
Hym selffe marvelously lyke Hym that made all, and can 
undoo ageyn whan Hym lyst” [688]. In his will he 
“be queths my sowle to All myghty God, andtothe... 
Marye” (in 1477 he had written of a “vysion” of Her 
“abowt Boloyne”’ [798]), “Seint John Baptist, Seint Gorge, 
Seint Cristofur, and Seint Barbara . . . and my body, 
yi I dyghe ny the Cyte of London, (to) Owr Lady in 
the Whithe Frerys . . . there to be made an orator... 
to remembre my sowle, and to pray therefore” [806]. 
Pilgrimages were universal. The younger John went 
both to Canterbury [641] and to Compostella [724, 727]. 
Margaret, when her husband was ill, writes she has 
“hestyd to gon on pylgreymmays to Walsingham and to 
Sent Levenardys for yow”; and when the plague was 
at its height in 1471, the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk 
go to Walsingham “on ffoot” [675]; whilst the “Kyng 
and the Qwyen, and moche other pepell, ar ryden and 
goon to Canterbury” [676]. ‘Though there were fight- 
ing priests, like the Duke of Suffolk’s bailiff, there were 
others, like the vicar of Hellesdon, ready to defend their 
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churches with their lives. In her private chapel at 
Mauteby, Margaret had obtained a licence to keep the 
Blessed Sacrament, “‘because yt ys far to the chyrche, and 
I am sekly, and the parson ys oftyn owt” [712, 751}. 
She dates nearly all her letters by the saint’s day— 
Dame Agnes goes further and quotes the collect [25]— 
nor had the pious custom died out when her sons took 
up their pens. If there was little sentiment, neither was 
there hypocrisy ; though bloody deeds were done, there 
was generous reparation. For the funeral of the Duke 
of Norfolk, with whom he had quarrelled for years over 
Caister, Sir John sent the cloth of gold that had been 
purchased for his father’s bier [768]. There was com- 
passion for the distressed—who kinder than Margaret 
to “schyttyl-wyttyd” John of Sparham [56], to the widow 
of the murdered Denyes [400], to Dr. Allyne’s wife [707], 
and many others? And the dead are never mentioned 
without a prayer. 

Some time in 1484 Margaret Paston died. Writing 
to her husband that Christmas Eve, Marjory tells him 
how she had sent their eldest son to Lady Morley’s “to 
have knowlage wat sports wer husyd in her hows in 
Kyrstemesse next folloyng aftyr the decysse of my lord, 
her husbond ; and sche seyd that ther wer non dysgys- 
yngs, ner harpyng, ner lutyng, ner syngyn, ner non lowd 
dysports, but pleyng at the tabyllys, and schesse, and 
cards” [881]. Her younger son she had sent on the 
same errand to yet another widow, Lady Stapleton, who 
had “acordyd” with the first. Such mourning, one 
feels, could only have been for Margaret. And as the 
guests gathered that Christmas at their games of cards 
and chess in the great chamber at Caister Hall, one is 
sure that did the guttering of a candle ora draught stirring 
the hangings remind them of Margaret Paston, their 
lips would murmur that great prayer of Catholic England, 
of all remembrances of the dead the most satisfying to 
the poor human heart : ““Whose sowle God assoyle.”’ 


G. H. STEVENSON. 














Art. 4.—“. .. AND FIVE FOOLISH” 


N reading over the contributions of my collaborators, 

or perhaps I should call them my contralaborators, in 
a symposium recently issued under the title Why I am, 
and why I am not, a Catholic, I have been haunted by 
that verse of Scripture which tells us that “Jerusalem 
shall be searched out with lamps”. If it is not fanciful 
to apply that text to the New Jerusalem, which is the 
Church of God, I would read in it a double significance. 
On the one side it is good for us Catholics, however 
unwelcome be the exercise, to view ourselves now and 
again from the outside, and discover how much of 
obstacle the enquirer would find removed if our own 
behaviour were more edifying. On the other side, how 
many of those who profess to examine the claims of the 
Church are content to examine them without lamps, or 
at least with lamps of curiously inadequate candle-power, 
content to take a look at them in the dim twilight and 
say, “Humph! I don’t think much of that!” 

The five antagonists of the Church can be simply 
divided ; three of them would pass for High Church- 
men, two for Free Churchmen. And there is, it seems 
to me, a curious difference between the two groups. 
The Free Churchmen seem to find it quite natural that 
they should be called upon to explain what is their 
quarrel with the Mother Church of Christendom ; the 
High Churchmen seem almost insulted at the question 
being put. Professor Taylor even says, “I do not 
concede that the Roman Church, or any other, has the 
right to throw on the outsider the burden of justifying 
his position”—a futile contention, since that body of 
Christians which coheres around the Roman nucleus is, 
whatever else it is, the starting-point of the Anglican 
Communion; they must at least remember the rock 
whence they were hewn, and provide some justification 
for the process. The Bishop of Gloucester (as we shall 
see) strikes an almost equally querulous note. Professor 
Goudge, to be sure, is snorting like a warhorse from the 
first, but you are conscious that the force which is 
operative with him, too, is rather a vis tmerti@ which 
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chains him to his position than a repulsion exercised by 
the star of Catholicism. “‘All that is best in the teaching 
and practice of Roman Catholics, as in that of other 
Christians, I can study and assimilate where I am. 
Thus I have no motive for becoming a Roman Catholic.” 
His criticisms, for all his genuine interest in the contro- 
versy as controversy, are directed from the professorial 
easy-chair. 

With the two others, it is not so. Ranged against 
each other with peculiar ingenuity by the convener of 
the discussion, they represent exactly how much of 
repulsion and how much of attraction Rome can exert 
on those sidera errantia which have never found their 
fixed orbit in the Establishment. And I cannot resist 
the impression that with these two their reasons for not 
being Catholics are integral to their Christianity—I 
mean, are conceived so—whereas the Anglicans are 
simply making out a case against the Church by a kind 
of afterthought ; it has not seriously occurred to them 
that their present admissions might conceivably involve 
them in the intellectual necessity of becoming Catholics. 
Even Professor Goudge, though I am quite willing to 
believe that he has before now imagined himself becom- 
ing a Catholic, has never really, I think, been “up 
against it”, has never left his position of artificial 
equilibrium. To him also the Roman controversy is 
something external, something accidental to his general 
philosophy. Only the two Free Churchmen see Rome 
as what it is: an alternative, to the one intensely un- 
desirable, intensely desirable to the other, which would 
involve a rebuilding of their whole thought. 

Professor Taylor’s contribution surprised me in two 
ways. He has the name of being a High Churchman ; 
his contribution seemed that of a quite moderate 
Anglican. He is a philosopher of repute ; his contribu- 
tion seemed to be that of a pragmatist. 

He begins by admitting that he is not a Roman Catholic 
because he has been brought up otherwise ;_ he proposes, 
however, to give us reasons which will not only explain 
his position, but justify it. Those reasons, however, 
prove to be little better than a repetition of the others : 
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he is staying where he is put, because he thinks every- 
body ought to stay where he is put—Englishmen do 
not naturalize themselves as foreigners if they can help 
it; why should Anglicans change their allegiance? [ 
think he must have known very few converts; his 
notion is evidently that conversion ordinarily is the 
result of a mere whim, undertaken lightly by people of 
undergraduate mentality who have nothing to lose by it. 
“Facile conversion means either one or both of two 
things. Either the convert’s old belief meant very 
little to him and was not really inwoven into his per- 
sonality, or his new convictions are very much on the 
surface, and he is not the sort of convert it is worth taking 
much trouble to make.” If the Professor ever gets the 
grace of conversion, as I hope he may, I will confront 
him with those lines again, and he will marvel to think 
how he came to write them. But it is not only that he 
does not seem to have met Catholics, he does not seem 
to move in the advanced circles of his own Church. 
One of his principal charges against us is that we make 
confession obligatory, where mortal sin is concerned, 
before Communion. It is by no means an uncommon 
complaint. But surely the Professor must realize that 
there are hundreds and probably thousands of clergymen 
in his own Communion who teach identically the same 
doctrine ? 

I cannot see that it is a position worthy of a philo- 
sopher to suggest that everybody ought to abide by the 
errors in which he happens to have been brought up, 
sacrificing truth to sentiment. Nor is the main objec- 
tion which the Professor feels to the Roman claim in 
essence less pragmatic. He cannot understand how it is, 
if the Catholic claims are true, that great piety can 
flourish outside our Communion, instead of being its 
unique prerogative. You expect that from the “plain 
man”; it is a robust kind of criticism, and I am afraid 
we Catholics are often to blame for it, so content are we. 
with all our privileges, to be “no better than other 
people”. ‘The reply is, of course, absurdly simple: 
that since we recognize the possibility of non-Catholics 
who are in good faith achieving salvation, there is 
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nothing strange in it if many of them achieve considerable 
heights of devotion. But what concerns me is that 
Professor Taylor, of all people, should fall in with the 
modern idea that all religions are much of a muchness, 
since they have moral goodness in common and nothing 
differentiates them except one or two points of abstract 
truth. Had it been Dr. Sohiller, we might have accepted 
it with less surprise. But then, Dr. Schiller would with 
equal right attack the whole basis of the Professor’s 
philosophy, and ask him why, if all this metaphysical 
stuff is true, it should never have led to any great or 
beneficent discoveries of natural science? Why bother 
about the truth, when it has so little to show for itself ? 
Professor ‘Taylor would be scandalized by such an attack 
in his capacity as a philosopher, but when it comes to 
the religious question the philosopher disappears. ‘The 
claims of Rome appear as something remote, uninterest- 
ing. He will turn them down with arguments 
which are no better than an echo of the man in the 
street. 

The Bishop of Gloucester tells us that he is not a 
Roman Catholic because by the fortune of his birth he 
is an English Catholic, that he is the son of a clergyman 
of the Church of England, that he was brought up at 
an English Public School (the capitals are his own) and 
an English University, and that he sees no reason for 
being dissatisfied with the traditions which he has 
inherited. All this with the utmost naiveté; he has 
painted himself with a stroke, and the devastating effect of 
these influences (which, if the truth must be known, 
others have shared) is plainly stamped upon his theo- 
logical conclusions. He cannot think himself outside the 
country-parsonage atmosphere which is congenial to 
him; it follows him everywhere. Thus he interprets 
the words “Feed My sheep” as meaning that “the 
strength of the love that St. Peter had for our Lord must 
show itself, not in a position of authority, but in the 
pastoral care for the sheep of Christ”. You see how his 
whole idea of the pastoral office is based on the thought, 
not of first-century Judza, but of the mid-Victorian 
rectory. He does not even mention the use of the two 
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separate verbs, “feed” and “lead”, so convinced is he 
that a pastor, whatever else he may do, has certainly no 
business to govern. So when he tells us that St. James 
presided at the Council of Jerusalem, he is apparently 
unconscious that anybody thinks otherwise. He is so 
accustomed to the atmosphere of the drawing-room 
meeting, at which the Bishop speaks last and sums up and 
whittles away as much as possible from the claims of 
either side, that he forgets the whole practice of antiquity, 
forgets Cicero’s grumbling annoyance that he, an ex- 
consul, should not have been allowed to address the 
senate first. Here is no need for light; the Bishop 
fumbles about contentedly among the familiar furniture 
of his inherited thought. 

So it is when he comes to Church history. The Papacy, 
of course, has developed ; how should it be otherwise ? 
Everything develops ; surely Darwin taught us that. So 
readily does he acquiesce in the conclusion that he is 
not for a moment at pains to document it. If on one 
occasion, he observes, during the ante-Nicene period a 
Bishop of Rome attempted to exercise authority, “it was 
immediately rejected”. No indication, you see, whether 
he refers to the paschal question or to the controversy 
over heretical baptism; no mention of the fact that, 
although there was a protest in either case, the protest 
was ineffectual. Later on, what with the Emperor 
going to live at Constantinople, and the Northern races 
getting converted, the supremacy of the Roman see just 
grew. ‘his time the Bishop does not even find it con- 
venient to report the protests which attended its growth. 
“It has never been accepted by the Eastern Church” ; 
he does even qualify this curious statement by the 
traditional formula, “What, never? Well, hardly ever.” 
So things look from the study windows of the Palace, 
which do not give on Chalcedon, or on Florence. ‘“‘As 
soon as it was attempted to transform a moral primacy 
into political supremacy, they (the Greeks) resented the 
innovation, and the result was the great schism.” ‘There 
is a pleasant vagueness about such sentiments. We are 
not told sow soon the attempt was made; we are left 
with the general impression that a sinister movement 
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began in the fourth and fifth centuries, which the 
Greeks, perhaps a little slow to take alarm, hastened to 
repudiate in the fifteenth. 

The remainder of the Bishop’s objections to the 
Papacy do not need much comment; the intelligent 
reader will discover without difficulty that he is saving 
his face at our expense. So far from being injured by 
the Papacy, the Bishop of Gloucester owes it a con- 
siderable debt of gratitude for obligingly serving as his 
whipping-boy. He tells us that our intransigent atti- 
tude makes Christian reunion impossible, that our 
antagonism to modern thought brings discredit on the 
Christian profession. But actually we are a great 
convenience to him. He knows that the whole question 
of Protestant reunion is held up by the insistence of 
Anglicans on the historic episcopacy; he can evade 
that issue by complaining that it is no use trying to 
do anything while these Romans are so set on their 
doctrine of the Papacy. He knows that his Right 
Reverend brother of Birmingham treats the Real 
Presence as an old wives’ tale. He can retaliate by 
pointing out that he is not as other men are; he is not 
one of these hide-bound Papists. We are pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire for him, and he laughs at our 
scorched fingers. 

I do not suggest that his complaints are insincere, I 
am only concerned to point out that they are external to 
him. He has not felt the pinch of the controversy ; it 
has never been practical politics for him. Men do not 
deliberate (the philosopher tells us) about the impossible ; 
and his negative want of sympathy with the whole 
Catholic outlook makes the idea of submission to the 
Church a moral impossibility for him—there is no live 
issue. The case for episcopacy in the New Testament is, 
notoriously, a matter of debate; the position of the 
bishop in the first century has given scruple, before now, 
to the scholars. On paper there is very little to choose 
between the claims of episcopacy in the earliest days and 
the claims of the Roman primacy. Argue against the 
former, and Bishop Headlam will rush into the arena; 
question the latter, and you will find that his withers are 
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unwrung. He has never felt them, and therefore he has 
never really thought about them. 

To the casual reader it would appear as if Professor 
Goudge was very much nearer the Church than Bishop 
Headlam. I doubt if the impression will survive a 
closer analysis. For the Professor is, first and last, an 
experimentalist ; and those who have found their way 
into the Church from outside will agree, I think, that no 
amount of experimentalizing leads you into it. Or, 
rather, that the experimentalizing is at best only a 
preliminary operation, to which the vision of the truth 
succeeds, you know not how, much as Plato’s vision of the 
Good, if we may trust his letters, succeeded to a process 
of analysis and abstraction, without depending on it. As 
an experimentalist, you may pick up singly almost 
every point of the Catholic system, certainly you may 
use Catholic books of devotion and of ascetic theology, 
without ever seeing (if I may so express myself) the very 
skirts of the Catholic Church disappearing round a corner. 
Once you do come face to face with the last truth, all 
your experimentalizing falls away from you, and is seen 
only as a building of sand castles ; till then, you can be as 
happily ignorant of what the Catholic idea means as the 
most robust of Presbyterians. 

One phrase I will pick out as peculiarly illuminative 
of the point I have mentioned. “Whether the Church 
of Rome is on the whole superior to the Church of 
England is a question which interests me little, since I 
should not join it even if I thought it were.” Bravo, 
Professor; but go a little further, and add that you 
would not be allowed to join it even if you thought it 
were. No decently instructed priest would receive an 
enquirer who merely thought the Church of Rome 
“superior” to the Church of England. “Superior”’— 
what a word! How redolent of Callisthenes! Where 
Catholicism appeals, it appeals as possibly the only 
religion, not conceivably as one among thejreligions. I[ 
do not think that the Professor himself is at all conscious 
of the difference between his thought as it is and his 
thought as it would be if he were a Catholic. He persists 
in a confused impression that the Catholic notion of 
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authority would be the same as his own, if only we could 
think a little more clearly. He has advanced, indeed, to 
the point of realizing that on our view the preambula of 
faith belongs to reason’s province, not to authority’s ; 
and only his failure to perceive that what has been 
accepted by reason (e.g. the doctrine of personal immor- 
tality) can afterwards become part of the object of faith 
would excuse his glaring misstatement on p. 187: 
“The popular apologists of Rome . . . appear to sup- 
pose that everything can rest on authority, even authority 
itself.” What he cannot realize is that when you have 
reached a certain point in the argument reason can go no 
further, and “‘experience”’ itself is but a wavering guide ; 
you must be ¢aught, not satisfy yourself with burrowing 
about to form your own conclusions. Another shall 
gird thee—that is the point at which we part company. 

The “authority” in which he believes he distinguishes 
by describing it as “spiritual’’, in contrast with “‘official”’ 
authority. What he means by authority is, of course, 
not authority at all; it is simply the appeal made by the 
personality of any religious leader to the hearts of those 
who find themselves disposed to accept his message. “It 
is a divine power to command, accompanied by a divine 
power to convince, and it authenticates itself by the 
response which it awakens in those to whom it comes.” 
In fact, an authority which can possibly be disregarded 
or disobeyed is to the Professor merely “‘official’’. And 
that he is quite unable to understand the very notion of 
what he labels official authority is shown by the fact 
that he cannot conceive (let us say) an immoral Pope 
making an utterance which could be worthy of attention. 
““God will no more force the mind in to truth, than the 
will in to obedience’”—in fact, you can no more expect 
infallibility in a line of Popes than impeccability. “I 
have never seen an answer to the objection’, he says, 
“even attempted.” But then, quod gratis asserttur gratts 
negatur ; the Professor tells us that God will do this and 
will not do that, but how on earth does he know? It is 
merely one of his helpful speculations, and he advances no 
shadow of a reason to establish it. It applies to bss 
notion of authority, of course; if authority means the 
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personal magnetism of a religious leader, we naturally 
expect it to disappear when the leader proves to be a 
blackguard. But when you are speaking of what he 
calls “‘official” authority, the consideration does not 
apply ; a man may be providentially preserved from 
speculative error though he be guilty of all the sins in 
the calendar. The Professor should really make up his 
mind whether he is talking our language or his own. 

That what our Lord gave to His apostles was “spiritual’’, 
not “official”, authority is an idea curiously at variance 
with the very terms of the commission recorded in the 
last chapter of St. Matthew. ‘The authority with which 
He invests them is His authority, not theirs; they are to 
teach what He has commanded; it is His Personality, not 
theirs, which gives that authority its credentials. In the 
nature of things, such authority must be primarily official. 
But it would be out of place to argue the point here. 
What is evident is that Professor Goudge is wholly out of 
sympathy with the Catholic tradition, and that he has 
replaced it by a notion, labelled “authority”, of his 
own. And he is no less happy in the world of his own 
theologizing than the Bishop in the world of his own 
upbringing. His case against us is not the Scriptural case 
which he argues, it rests on a notion of authority 
which he merely asserts. 

The case which he argues is a remarkable one. He 
sees that when we are discussing the Church we must 
not think of it as an idea which came into the world for 
the first time with our Lord’s preaching, there was a 
Church of the Old Testament before it. He rightly 
assumes that there will be a parallel between this earlier 
Church and the later one. Now, he contends, the 
Church of the Jews was all one, in spite of violent 
divisions ; there was still one Jewish Church in existence 
when the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah were divided, 
nay, were at war with one another. Ergo, there is but one 
Christian Church now, although Rome and Lambeth 
are not in communion together. The unity of the 
Jewish Church “never depended upon adherence to any 
visible centre of unity”—why, then, should the unity of 
ours ? 
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Surely it is good evidence that a man is dealing with an 
academic controversy, not with a controversy personal to 
himself or capable of engrossing his full attention, when 
he leaves, without apology, so patent a gap in his argu- 
ment? The Jewish Church had, ex hypothest, a centre 
of unity, for it was ethnographically one. Divide the 
Jewish people as much as you will, give it two separate 
laws and two separate temples, you are still in no 
doubt as to which people in the world can be called in 
the full sense Jews ; no difficulty of definition arises—it is 
a mere matter of pedigrees. But when you ask whether 
and in what sense the Christian Church is divided, a 
difficulty of definition does arise.. You have to determine 
which people in the world are in the full sense Christians, 
and it will depend upon that definition whether you hold 
that the Christian Church is divided or not. There is 
no parity between the two cases at all. To be a Jew, 
you need only be born of a particular stock. To be a 
Christian, it is necessary to belong to some kind of 
religious body—which body? That is precisely the 
question at issue. ‘There was no difficulty in discovering 
whether you did or did not belong to the Jewish Church ; 
there is a difficulty in discovering whether you do or do 
not belong to the Christian Church. Would our Lord 
(we ask) have left us no recognizing marks by which to 
solve it ? 

An ingenious paragraph follows, in which the Professor 
contends that the Church of the New Testament was 
imperfectly one, just as it was imperfectly holy ; other- 
wise, whence these appeals to the Christians to be of 
one mind, these prayers that they may be one? Now 
Christian unity is primarily an inward thing; outward 
unity follows from it. If, then, the early Church lacked 
inward unity, it must have lacked outward unity also. 
The fallacy is so plausible that it seems almost an indeli- 
cacy to expose it. If outward unity OuGHT to imply 
inward unity, that does not imply that outward unity 
cannot exist without it. There is outward unity among 
Catholics in England; does that mean that we have no 
need to pray for inward unity, unless and until that 
outward unity is disturbed? No, if there was any 
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breach of outward unity in the Church of the apostles, it 
is the Professor’s business to show us where it lay, not to 
infer it from some breach of inner unity, when Euodia 
and Syntyche “have words”’. 

However, the Professor has by now decided what his 
“reading” of the New Testament is, and nothing is going 
to disturb it. He understands the great Petrine text, as 
Bishop Headlam does, in a thoroughly Anglican sense ; 
he does not agree with those who question its authen- 
ticity. “But I could not defend it”—that is, the authen- 
ticity of the text—“if I thought it was to be interpreted 
in the Roman way, since it would then contradict the 
rest of the New Testament.”’ Oh, Professor Goudge, 
Professor Goudge, that you had only been a Jesuit! 
How readily would your adversaries have made game of 
the insolent dogmatism with which you consented to 
admit the text into your Bible, only on condition that 
its sting was drawn! ‘‘Well, Faber, which shall it be? 
Shall I deny the fact, or defend the principle?” But 
Ward was having his joke, Professor Goudge is quite 
serious about it. If the text were in any way significant, 
genuine though it be on the ordinary principles of 
criticism, he would not re-read the New Testament in 
the light of it. He would abolish the text. One way 
of it or another; you cannot take this Roman business 
seriously. 

The two Free Churchmen, less embarrassed by precon- 
ceptions, have no need to turn the fabric over with a 
sales-bargainer’s eye, pointing to a fault here, a mend 
there. They admit the fact of the seamless Robe, and 
their criticism of the Church is wholesale criticism, 
though from curiously different angles. Either of them 
sees a contrast between the inward and the outward, 
between the letter and the spirit, between the charis- 
matic and the institutional, running through the history 
of the Christian religion. To Dr. Oman this is something 
which stands out in sharp contrast with all that he 
means by Rome; he will speak courteously of Catholics 
as individuals, but their system as a system—you might 
almost say because it is a system—he dislikes at sight. 
For him all that is positive in Christianity is the negation 
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of Catholicism. Dr. Orchard, seeing the same contrast, 
is determined to value either side of it at once, to 
appreciate the necessity of an outward in religion to 
complement the inward. And it is because he sees the 
inward spirit of the Christian revelation so abundantly 
manifested outside the Catholic Church, because here 

and there, tentatively, he suspects a lack of the inward 
spirit inside the Catholic Church, that he “would find it 
difficult” to become a Roman Catholic. For him the 
warp and woof of the seamless Robe are held apart in a 
fatal isolation, and he admits freely that if he had been 
born on the other side of the barrier he would have 
found a scope for his life’s work there. 

It goes without saying that both Dr. Oman and Dr. 
Orchard are uncomfortable allies for their collaborators. 
“Even an infallible Pope, who could alter things, though 
I am unable to believe in him, was: better than the 
Eastern ossification’’—these are not the accents in which 
Bishop Headlam talks of Constantinople. So, however, 
Dr. Oman, who proceeds to announce, in language hardly 
more reassuring, his inability to believe that the Church 
“can be rightly constituted by its clergy”, that our 
Lord “ever contemplated its rule by a hierarchy, and 
that He handed on to its priesthood special sacerdotal 
powers”. ‘“‘Even as late as Tertullian it was assumed 
that Jesus was speaking figuratively when He aid, 
This is My Body”, and Dr. Oman accordingly rejects 
Transubstantiation, which Bishop Headlam is so eager 
to recommend in Anglican circles. ‘That the power of 
working this miracle depends on an act of ordination is 
still less Christian”, he adds, determined that prelacy 
shall not score at the expense of papacy. And Dr. 
Orchard, on his side, makes admissions equally damaging. 
He can write: “I do not even quarrel with the closing 
words of the Infallibility Decree that such statements 
are irreformable of their own nature and not by reason 
of the Church’s consent ; I want at least some statements 
to be irreformable.” And he is willing to allow that 
“the Orthodox Church in its present attitude towards 
the Papacy goes back on what the Eastern Church once 
held”. Nay, he is “forced to admit that Roman 
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Catholicism is capable of a sanctity which I very much 
question whether Protestantism could produce’. While 
the Anglican trio walk past determined to ignore the 
existence of the Church, they collide first with Dr. 
Oman running away from the reek of it, and then with 
Dr. Orchard flattening his nose at the window. 

I will not attempt controversy with Dr. Oman. His 
essay breathes the spirit of a robust and consistent 
Protestantism, which was powerful yesterday, and, if it 
had gone less far in undermining the authority of 
Scripture, might yet have had some influence on our 
destinies. It is a full-mouthed though never discourteous 
indictment of the whole Catholic idea; the Anglican 
contributions sound, by comparison with it, like the 
schoolboy’s reminiscences of some long-forgotten saying- 
lesson. You could not criticize the thesis without 
writing a whole book, and one that would start very 
far back in history. Perhaps some day .. . but I have 
said that already. 

Meanwhile Dr. Orchard, as I have suggested, sees 
the same contrast between the genius of Catholicism 
and the genius of Evangelical Christianity, but with 
startlingly different results. Where Dr. Oman sees the 
converse, he sees only the obverse of Truth. As one 
Highlander will hate the low hills and broad plains of 
England, because they are foreign to his experience, 
while another will salute them with acclamation because 
he sees in them the other half of the beauty he has 
desired, so these two. Dr. Orchard sees that the 
mystical approach to religion does not, in theory at 
least, conflict with the sacramentalist approach; there 
is no reason in the nature of things why that which is 
positive in Evangelical Christianity should not have 
found its natural home in the Catholic Church without 
the pitiable disruption of the sixteenth century. Nor 
will he accept even the suggestion that the Catholic 
Church to-day lacks all those qualities which his Evan- 
gelical training makes him value. Only he thinks he 
finds Christianity divided into halves, to its own undoing. 
Either half is imperfect: on the one side, a united 


Church which seems to lack something of that personal 
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spirituality, something of that passion for righteousness, 
which he sees in Protestantism at its best ; on the other 
side, a conglomeration of Churches, fertile of Christian 
charity, which nevertheless lack that sacramental unity 
and organization which belong to the history of the cult. 
It is his life’s ambition to bring the two sides together. 

He has, to be sure, some quarrel with us in matters of 
detail. But these differences, he himself admits, are not 
integral to his case. “These difficulties”, he says, “‘might 
in certain eventualities have to be put up with.” What 
really holds him back is the mere fact of our “‘exclusive- 
ness”. He sees that he could not join the Catholic 
Church without unchurching, to that extent, the rest of 
Christendom. He sees quite rightly that if he became a 
Catholic he could “‘never again take part in the worship 
of other Christians”. Large-heartedly, he would like 
to make an assertion without the necessity of a denial. 
But there is no assertion without a denial; you must 
make up your mind to repudiate other corporate bodies 
of Christians as corporate bodies before you can assign to 
the one Church the stature which befits her origins. It 
is playing with words if you recognize her as one merely 
in the sense that she is united, not in the sense that she 
is unique. 

The oil for the lamps must be bought, not borrowed ; 
no man ever yet entered the Church without sacrificing, 
to some extent, a point of view. On the showing of this 
book, it would appear that Dr. Orchard has a more 
generous point of view to surrender than the others. 
Does that make it easier for him than for the others, 
or more difficult ? He would be a bold psychologist who 
should attempt the question. 

R. A. Knox, 















































Art. §—THE PHILOSOPHY OF PETER WUST 


cart ecagay tly reasoning does not provide the 
primary data of knowledge. The basis of our 
knowledge of physical objects is, of course, sense percep- 
tions. From these the discursive reasoning abstracts 
their quantitative aspects and from them builds up the 
edifice of physical science, which, though in its own sphere 
of reference true to the reality it professes to represent, 
ends, as Professor Eddington and others have pointed out, 
with abstract mathematical equations. This method 
we may call the analytic method. 

Mental phenomena, on the other hand, are apprehended 
by an intuition, the equivalent of sense perception, 
which, as Lossky has shown, is an intuition of the physical 
object. To these intuitions discursive reasoning is applied 
to build up the structure of metaphysics. The method 
which thus contemplates the mental phenomenon until 
its significance is intuitively apprehended, we may call 
it the contemplative method, is the distinctive method 
of metaphysical enquiry. Nevertheless, the enormous 
advance of empirical science, and the rationalist 
mentality which has accompanied it, have led to the 
belief that the analytic is the sole method by which 
valid objective knowledge can be obtained. Metaphysics 
has been either rejected as empty verbiage, or distorted 
into a positivist “analysis” which apes the analysis proper 
to quantitative science and explains away its specific 
object. 

A reaction, however, has begun against this exclusive 
analysis which “‘murders to dissect”, and among its 
leaders the German Catholic philosopher, Peter Wust, has 
merited a high place. Hitherto he is known chiefly by 
two works, Naivitdt und Pietdt (Naivety and Piety) and 
Die Dialekttk des Getstes (the Dialectic of Spirit or 
Mind).* Since the former will shortly be accessible in 
English, and moreover is in many respects a preliminary 
and partial treatment of the ground covered in the later 

* Like the French ‘esprit, Geist is partially coincident with both 
these English terms—denoting both the “‘spiritual’’ and the “intellectual” 
aspects of man’s higher psychical —" 
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and larger work, I propose to confine this article to a 
study of the Dialektik. 

As we have seen, Wust approaches his subject by what 
I have called the contemplative, he the speculative, 
method. “In our opinion,” he writes, “‘it is the distinctive 
method of philosophy. Perhaps an analogy may help us 
to understand it. It is akin to the method of the archzo- 
logist who from the study of a few fragments does not 
piece together a picture of the whole, but, certainly not 
without hard labour, sees it so clearly that he is able to 
make others see it” (D.G., 73). ‘This is not explanation 
in terms of discursive reason, but the conveyance of a vivid 
intuition of the phenomenon in its distinctive quality. 

This method Wust applies primarily to the phenomenon 
of the human spirit.* ‘The nucleus of his metaphysics is 
a metaphysical “‘anthropology”—if you prefer, a meta- 
physical psychology, which, however, is found to involve 
a metaphysical cosmology, biology and sociology, and 
above all a theology. Indeed, as we shall see, the theology 
is rather a concomitant than a consequent of the anthropo- 
logy. “Philosophy”, writes Wust, “may be compared 
to an ellipse with two foci, in which from one point of 
view everything depends on speculative theology, in 
the other on speculative anthropology.” Nevertheless, 
as he proceeds to point out, since man is nearest to man 
from the point of view of knowledge, and also, as we shall 
see, the metaphysical centre of known reality, the meta- 
physical microcosm, metaphysical anthropology, i.e. 
the study of the human spirit, is strictly speaking the 
centre of metaphysics. 

Wust has divided his work into three books. The first 
deals generally with nature and spirit laying the 
metaphysical foundation of his edifice. The second is 
concerned with the “Fundamental Essence of the Human 
Personality”—a metaphysical psychology of the higher 
functions. The third book, passing from the individual 
human spirit to the society, deals with the “Phenomenon 
of the Collective Movement of the Spirit in Human 
History”’. 


* I shall use the term “‘spirit” in the wider sense of the German Gets# 
and French esprit. 
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Wust begins by applying his speculative or contempla- 


tive method to four fundamental concepts: nonentity, 
or sheer nothingness ; entity or something ; chaos ; and order. 
The contemplation of sheer nothingness as a possibility 
leads to the perception that the existence of anything at 
all requires an absolute being—which alone could over- 
come utter nonentity. “The least minimum of being 
involves a will to posit being: the first origin of a positive 
production signifies in the contest between nothingness 
and being the complete defeat of the former.” Hence 
“the most insignificant being reveals a wholly mysterious 
primordial will to production, which is thus the first and 
most profound of all ontological mysteries” (D.G., 38). 
This “absolute positivity” must “be absolutely concrete 
and eternal”. It is an absolute energy. But this energy 
must also be order. A study of an imagined “sheer 
chaos” displays its intrinsic contradiction. Being, 
energy, and order are correlative. This strict correlation 
of form and energy is indeed a fundamental principle 
of metaphysics, reconciling, as Wust shows ina later passage, 
the philosophies of action and flux with the philosophies 
of duration and objective intelligible form. ‘The energy, 
whether material or volitional, is the matter of the 
order, its form. And “in the absolute being of pure 
reality form as the absolute order must be identical with 
the aspect of prime energy” (D.G., 45). “There must be 
a reality which is absolutely concrete and in which the 
primary dynamism of being is united with the primary 
order of being to constitute the most perfect concrete 
form” (D.G., 47). 

But is this absolute Energy-Form personal or imper- 
sonal? ‘To answer this the speculative method must be 
applied to “ spirit”’ as manifest in man. We must discover 
what is the distinctive quality which distinguishes the 
human spirit from the impersonal life or being below it. 
Primarily the presence of intellectual “distinction” and 
the power of volitional choice. The appearance on the 
scene of the human spirit is the appearance of an intel- 
lectual will, the intellect representing the formal aspect 
of being, the will its dynamic. We have thus reached the 
notion of a personal self distinguished by its power of 
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rational choice from all below it as “an absolutely new 
domain of reality”. But the existence of this relatively 
independent personality—as we see it in man—implies 
an absolute personality whose knowledge and will are 
not dependent upon anything outside Himself and that is in 
turn identical with the absolute being and energy which 
we have already found ourselves compelled to postulate. 

This proof of theism, by applying the speculative method 
first to “being”’ in general, then to the distinctive pheno- 
menon of human spirit, is, as Wust himself points out, a 
special application of the traditional proof from the 
graduated perfections of being —perfectiones entis—the 
fourth of the five Thomist proofs. 

Wust points out that man, standing as he does on the 
frontier between impersonal nature, where every operation 
is predetermined and absolute law prevails, and the 
domain of free intellectual activity, is the metaphysical 
centre of reality and mirrors every level and form of 
being from inanimate matter to God. And although we 
cannot agree with the exclusion, which he seems to imply, 
of the possibility of rational animals elsewhere in the 
universe, we can at least agree that man is the centre and 
focal mirror of all known reality. In so far a theological 
anthropomorphism is justified. “Simply in virtue of his 
nature man is the highest of all conceivable theomorphic 

roductions, the noblest copy of the primary Divine 
— and therefore the exemplar and centre of all beings 
and forms, the mirror of all the forms in the universe, 


* These theistic proofs, we may note, like other metaphysical proofs 
attained by this speculative method, belong to a category of their own. 
There is the analytic-inductive proof which shows that A is always pre- 
ceded, accompanied or followed by B, also the logical or deductive proof 
that the concept of B is implied by the concept of A. At the other pole 
there is the intuitive proof—the phenomenon A as an experience is of 
such and such a nature, and unless you are totally unreceptive to that 
kind of experience, you will intuitively apprehend the kind of experience 
described. This is the method Professor Otto employs in his great work, 
The Holy, to bring home to his readers the distinctive quality of religious 
experience. It argues from and to direct intuition of spiritual reality— 
in this case of God. Between the conceptual and deductive, and the 
experimental or directly intuitive proofs, lies the speculative or meta- 
physical proof, exemplified by the five traditional proofs of theism. Here 
the intuition is less profound—the intuition of an aspect of creation in 
relation to God rather than directly of Himself, and #o it discursive reasoning 
ts applied from the outset—the proportion between both varying in every 
case. The proof is an application in natural theology of that metaphysical 
speculative or contemplative method with which we are already acquainted. 
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in whom meet all the lines specifically relating nature 
with spirit.” Thus from the relative independence, 
or aseity, of man we conclude the absolute aseity of God, 
from his relative unity as one person, God’s absolute 
Unity. Man’s personality shows that any notion of 
God as somehow an impersonal substance, even of a 
spiritual nature, as, for example, an impersonal idea’ or 
consciousness, must be rejected. And his relative creative- 
ness points to the absolute creativeness of God, undeter- 
mined by anything outside Himself and therefore a 
creation from nothing. 

Reality is now seen to fall roughly into three levels: 
impersonal or unspiritual nature, the relative spirit 
of man,* God the absolute Spirit. ‘They constitute a 
ladder of increasing reality which passes from the negative 

le of pure nonentity to the positive pole of God’s 
Absolute Being. As we mount the ladder, form or order 
and energy increase and assume higher manifestations. 
For, as we have seen, form and energy are correlative with 
positive being. Content to describe the differentiating 
qualities of these distinctive orders of being, Wust never, 
so far as I know, grapples with the fundamental relation 
of the material to the spiritual. ‘There are gaps in 
his statement which his interpreter must fill, yet is 
afraid of filling incorrectly. It seems impossible to regard 
matter as possessed of any positive quality not present 
formally or eminently in spirit. Matter would seem to 
be in mathematical formulation, spirit minus. Does 
Wust hold this view, which would reduce the difference 
between spirit and matter to a difference of degree in 
the scale between non-being and Being? I donot know. 
That he regards “first matter” as an “‘energy-substrate” 
analogous to the “energy-substrate” of volition, and 
everywhere finds in non-spiritual nature reflections and 
analogies to the phenomena of spirit, points in this 
direction. On the other hand, had he realized it clearly 
he would perhaps have recognized more adequately 
than he has the element of evil and therefore 


* Though Wust, far from rejecting the existence of created discarnate 
spirits, good and evil, finds their operation, at least indicated in the history 
of mankind, he leaves them out of account here as neither accessible to 
direct observation, nor, like the existence of God, capable of proof. 
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“disorder” within the sphere of impersonal nature—the 
inevitable effect of its intrinsic privation of being. And 
if he had clearly seen that the qualitative difference 
between matter and spirit, however unbridgeable by 
development from below, is ultimately one of ontological 
degree, he might have been more ready to recognize the 
intermediate position of the animal—below the spiritual 
person, but above the pure object. Wust seems to me to 
exaggerate the orderliness of impersonal nature and to 
minimize the intelligence and volition of, at least, the 
higher animals. Both indeed are questions of emphasis; 
and as regards the former Wust is the first to insist 
that the order of nature is an externally controlled 
anarchy, in which the blind impulse of the individual to 
unrestricted self-assertion is subordinated by the inherent 
law of its nature to the order of the whole. But is the 
order of nature as a whole perfectly satisfying to reason ? 
Is the anarchy totally subordinated to order? Or, owing 
to the low degree of being possessed by matter, is the 
subordination only partial, merely sufficient to prevent 
the chaos which, as Wust has shown, would be the 
equivalent of nonentity and to allow of the appearance 
and development of human spirits? Is not this lower 
world after all what Lossky has termed a kingdom of 
enmity? In his battle against the absolute pessimism 
into which so many modern thinkers have been led by a 
one-sided rationalism and its consequent lack of religious 
faith Wust has surely over-emphasized the order and 
rationality of the infra-human world. 

Hitherto he has sketched the first outlines of his picture: 
God, the absolute Spirit and Person and Creator; 
Man, the relative Spirit and Person and Creator; infra- 
human Nature, an impersonal createdness. He will now 
study in greater detail the central of these three realities. 
To man God is chiefly known in and through man, and 
nature possesses significance only as seen and interpreted 
by the human spirit. ‘Thus, as we have seen, a metaphysical 
“anthropology’—‘“speculative anthropology’’, is Wust’s 
term—constitutes the centre of metaphysics. And 
this in turn will be subdivided into individual and social 
“anthropology”. First of all we must study by the 
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contemplative or speculative method (whichever you 
prefer to call it) the spiritual and, that is, of course, the 
distinctively human aspects of man, of man as a relative 
spirit. 

This study is the more necessary because the decay 
of metaphysics has led to the denial of man’s profound 
spirituality, and his reduction to the purely vital level 
as an animal provided with a rational instrument to sub- 
serve his vital self-maintenance. But man has, in fact, a 
dual nature. If in part he shares the vital sub-personal 
level of the animals, he rises above it as a centre of in- 
tellectual action. With the vital impulse of the animal 
he unites a spiritual will, and if, like animals, he perceives 
the outer forms of things, by thought he is able to pene- 
trate beyond these external forms to that inner form, 
roughly identical with the Platonic idea, of which the 
outer is but the physical and superficial expression. By 
abstracting the universal from the particular he can 
distinguish between “‘the sensible form” and “the super- 
sensible idea”. ‘‘For every form points inwards, inasmuch 
as that which is extended in space and time rests upon 
its Own inner content invisible to us.” In man, indeed, 
sense perception and intellectual apprehension of ideas 
are always intermingled.* 

Every form of expression, whether concept, word, work 
of art, tool, social organization, or culture, is “‘a significant 
product”, the “focusing of significance at one point’’. 
A single intellectual act abstracts from the concrete reality 
certain significant aspects, and simultaneously recombines 
them in a novel fashion. “At one and the same moment 
the old form is thus released from its concrete bondage 
and a new form created. The form is divorced from its 
foundation in objective reality and moulded into a 
representative form in a new ideal kingdom, the world 
of significant form which man the body-spirit places 
between himself and nature, between subject and object.” 
The new form thus created, whether purely mental, 
like the concept, or embodied in some external shape, 


* I should except from this rule the direct intuition of God and the 
soul, though even here sense perception is a necessary occasion and a 
more or less immediate concomitant. 
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the “schema”, to use Wust’s term, is a characteristically 
human product. 

The schema is a “‘concept in physical form, a medium 
between the spheres of sense and spirit” (D.G., 160), 
Gradually from the rudest sign develops the entire world 
of human expression. Always inadequate to the objec- 
tive reality, it invites unending improvement—the never 
ceasing progress of human culture. Man is thus essen- 
tially the artist, and his art significant form, which, 
however, is also representative. And it is only by man’s 
interpretative art that the forms implanted in nature by 
God realize their content. “The moment a single 
form has been released by a being that can understand 
meaning and produce significant form, life and move- 
ment enter into the entire multitude of those forms 
implanted in nature.... Offspring of the primary 
Spirit, all forms of being desire to return to spirit. 
Products of that Spirit, they would be recognized and 
understood by spirit as children of spirit.” And man, 
as Nature’s artist-priest, must, by his interpretation and 
reproduction, make all her forms appear in their. inward 
beauty and power to offer homage to his and their God. 
“The form will thus be glorified in the halls of science, 
will blaze forth in the temple of art and stand before God 
as a symbol in the sanctuary of religion” (D.G., 166). 
And, we may add, if the content of an idea is best under- 
stood, not as something to be made intelligible to the 
discursive reason, ultimately therefore analysed into 
quantitative relations, but when viewed intuitively— 
this, in the widest sense, artistic presentation is the 
most direct way in which it can be brought before the 
mind. 

Wust proceeds to argue against those who see in 
man’s reason only the tool of a purely vital purpose. 
How then, he asks, could it have arisen, and what benefit 
has it brought to compensate for the loss of sound animal 
instinct ? A healthy beast is better fitted to obtain a 
purely vital goal than reasoning man, who must painfully 
grope his way—whither ? Moreover, man has actually 
attained a supervital zone, a sphere of spiritual- 
intellectual values. His arts and crafts are more than 
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simply utilitarian. They reveal a delight in the con- 
templation and reproduction of significant form for its 
own sake. “This un-utilitarian delight in the quality 
of things, in form as such, a love of pure contemplation 
disinterested of vital aims, is the feature which primarily 
makes man human and distinguishes him from the 
animal” (D.G., 178). Moreover, human love essentially 
displays a transcendence of vital selfishness. Wust indeed 
is perhaps too ready to identify “attraction” as opposed 
to “unselfish giving’? with vital as opposed to spiritual 
love. The highest love of all, the love of God, is not 
only a devoted self-donation to Him, nor even exclusively 
an adoring contemplation of Him as transcendent and 
utterly other than ourselves—it is also a passionate 
desire for union with Him, a desire far more intense 
and more passionate than any vital desire for union with 
a fellow creature. But this qualification does not, of 
course, affect the self-evident difference between spiri- 
tual and vital love, and its proof that man’s goal cannot, 
like the animal’s, be found in the merely vital order. 
Moreover, Wust proceeds, a spiritual love is operative 
from the first in human nature, impelling him inward 
and forward to the spiritual and eternal. “Already in 
the root of the self vital lust is transformed by a different 
principle into a restless craving of a higher order. Nor 
does human nature hunger and thirst simply for physical 
food. Far stronger is its hunger and thirst for the 
eternal. Of its very nature it hungers and thirsts for 
truth, beauty, goodness, and holiness (D.G., 186). 

But whereas natural law, as we have seen, subordinates 
individual impulse to the universal order, man’s will is 
free to assert itself against that order as it manifests 
itself in this spiritual impulse of cosmic and transcen- 
dental love. Objectively man cannot resist the universal 
order which will assert itself against him; but sub- 
jectively he may, thereby exchanging the interior 
harmony with which he began for an inner disharmony 
between self-will and the radical impulse and need of 
his nature, “the desire of light and love” that arises 
from the depths of his being. 

But before it can provoke this disharmony, the self 
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must awake from the state of mere potentiality with 
which it begins. Its first awakening is expressed by the 
dual phenomenon of wonder and reverence. In this 
emotion the self first begins consciously “to see” and 
“will”—awaking “from the deep slumber of uncon- 
sciousness to the first faint dawn of consciousness’’, 
Still unreflected and inevitable like the operation of a 
natural force, it is in fact the activity of a spiritual 
self. For Wust this decisive moment in the soul’s 
history, when it awakens to enter upon the long and 
dangerous journey of conscious rational life, is symbo- 
lized in Michelangelo’s Sistine fresco of the creation 
of Adam. In this wonder and reverence philosophy and 
religion have their root. Not, as Descartes maintained, 
by a doubt of reality, but by a wondering and reverent 
acceptance of it does man begin to philosophize and to 
worship. And the positivism which vaunts a cold 
scientific disinterestedness is radically vitiated because it 
starts by denying or doubting the positive value of the 
reality which, because it is given from the outset, 
philosophy must accept and interpret. 

But however psychology may reveal a tension between 
the impersonal forces in the soul, the vital force below 
and the spiritual love energy above, and the self-conscious 
reasoning self placed thus between both, the spirit is 
essentially one. It manifests its unity in memory, which, 
whatever the mechanism of its activity, represents in its 
objective content the fundamental duration of the self 
transcending the superficial flux of time, the “noumenal”’, 
as opposed to the “phenomenal”, man. Memory thus 
displays the formal and durational aspect of man’s 
being, which corresponds to the durational and formal 
aspect of God, who is thus in a sense the “absolute 
world memory”. But whereas in God the durational 
and formal aspect is identical with the active and 
dynamic, in man they are distinct if inseparable. And 
if objective memory, the entire content of intellectual 
cognition, never adequately represented by the inter- 
mittent flashes of subjective memory, witnesses to our 
self-identity as a being of such and such a nature, the 
“‘ethical memory” of conscience witnesses to our self- 
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identity as a being whose will is or is not in harmony 
with the universal order. Conscience thus watches over 
the ethical integrity of the self as a volitional unit in the 
universal order of wills, revealing and rebuking any 
breaches of that order produced by the inharmonious 
self-assertion of the free rational will. ‘““Thus memory 
and conscience not only make us aware subjectively in 
all our mental acts of the essential identity of the self, 
they objectively constitute that identity in the depth 
of the personal centre and throughout the process of its 
temporal development guarantee and maintain it 
ontologically and ethically” (D.G., 249). 

At the beginning we saw that the data on which the 
reason works are twofold, the material phenomena 
apprehended by the senses, and the immaterial data 
intuitively apprehended by the intellect. This distinc- 
tion corresponds, on the whole, to the two faculties 
which Wust now distinguishes as Sinnltchkeit and 
Vernunft. By the former, sense perception, man per- 
ceives the exterior form; by the later, intellect, the 
interior idea. Both, however, co-operate in every act of 
human knowledge. The animal, on the contrary, only 
perceives those outer aspects of things which are of 
value for its vital purposes. Wust argues at length that 
the activity of Vernunft implies an illumination 
which is a divine gift to and operation in the soul, and 
that it is thus the subject of “‘an epistemological mys- 
ticism”. ‘The “‘metaphysical ground of the soul is the 
portal through which God exercises a peculiar and 
mysterious operation in the depths of our spirit” (D.G., 
270). But the spirit is never a merely passive recipient 
of that operation any more than its part in sensation is 
merely passive. So far we are in entire agreement. 
On the other hand it will be clear from what I have 
already said that I think Wust is mistaken when he 
confines the intuition of Vernunft, as apparently he 
does, to the “primary intellectual principles”, the 
“prima principia intelligibilia”, and more seriously 
when he denies, as he does elsewhere in this book, the 
possibility of a direct contact, above the ordinary 
operation of Vernunft, between the soul and God, 
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a contact to which the mystics bear such abundant 
witness. 

Between the perception of sense and the intuition of 
Vernunft mediates the discursive reason, Verstand, 
From the senses and the vital life to which they belong 
comes to man the knowledge of the physical world; 
from the intuitions of the Vernunft and the metaphysical- 
spiritual life to which they belong comes to him know- 
ledge of intellectual and spiritual ideas and values. To 
relate these data and at the same time to analyse and 
set in order the obscurity and confusion of their original 
apprehension is the function of the discursive reason.* 
From the particulars of sense it abstracts the universal, 
and clarifies the apprehensionsofVernunft. Andtoitis due, 
when applied to the data of sense or Vernunft, the 
creation of those forms of expression of which we have 
already spoken. Here Wust points out the essential 
inadequacy of its abstractive concepts to the data from 
which they were taken and the constant and endless 
necessity to correct and supplement them. They are 
never, however, wholly false to the reality—as the 
sceptic alleges—being necessarily founded upon its self- 
manifestation to sense or spirit. In relation to the data 
of Vernunft the Verstand exercises a control—a “‘police 
function”. “The intuitive disposition lights up as it 
were with an enormous flashlight the landscape to be 
explored, and it is the function of those dispositions in 
which the Verstand dominates to investigate by laborious 
work of detail the field thus illuminated by the ideas 
apprehended by the Vernunft (D.G., 603). The 
temperament in which Vernunft predominates operates 
by flashes, misses detail, and is liable to be carried away 


* Wust, it would seem, reserves the term “‘intuition” for a spiritual 
perception in which the action of the Vernunfi is not accompanied by 
that of the Verstand—as also perception for a similarly pure sensation. 
Since, however, we are not here dealing with human knowledge in the 
concrete, in which no doubt perception, ratiocination, and intuition are 
normally combined, but with the analysis of these three elements, there 
is no objection to using these terms of the elements thus artificially 
isolated. That pure sensation or pure intuition is de facto impossible to 
man, as Wust argues, I venture to doubt. The apprehension of food by a 
starving man, or of light by one awaking from sleep, at one end of the 
scale, and at the other the direct intuition of God present in the ground 
of the soul, would seem to be examples respectively of pure sensation and 
pure intuition. But neither, of course; is typically human knowledge. 
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by its emotions in ethical or intellectual unrestraint. 
Without the control of the Verstand the spirit would be 
overwhelmed by the obscure data presented by the 
intuitive intellect, ‘‘a stream from the infinite depth” of 
spirit. It would be carried away blindly by an intoxica- 
tion of vague ideas unrelated and uncriticized. Or 
it would accept some particular idea as the entire and 
absolute truth. Blake’s later development bears witness 
to the necessity for this rational control—as indeed do 
the host of fanatical and unbalanced religious enthusiasts 
whose vagaries have done so much to bring religion itself 
into discredit. 

After these distinctions Wust finds it necessary to 
reaffirm that personal unity of the soul already witnessed, 
as we have seen, by memory and conscience. He shows 
how every faculty presupposes and is conditioned by the 
others, and that every act of human sense-perception, 
not to mention any more spiritual activity, implies the 
identity of the perceiving subject—a memory of his 
past, and a will, or at least an urge, to truth. Moreover, 
the tendency to specialization manifested in turn by 
any particular faculty is compensated by a counter- 
tendency to restore the equilibrium and harmony of 
the entire soul, a law of differentiation and reintegration 
which Wust will later find decisive for the social history 
of mankind. And the human spirit is endowed in 
principle with a universal determinability to any direc- 
tion of its powers and the operation of any faculty, 
a determinability which the one-sided specialization 
inevitably produced by inheritance, education, and 
environment cannot totally abolish. 

Wust now discusses the will, “that enigmatic sub- 
stratum of our ego and intellect”. He refutes the 
identification of will with sheer power, since “its inner 
essence is spirit, order, measure, intellect; in a word, 
freedom” (D.G., 329). Here, indeed, there is a certain 
laxity of expression. If the will is the substratum of 
the intellect, intellect cannot be its essence. But his 
meaning is clear and correct enough. Unformed will, 
which in the pure state cannot exist, is the substratum 
for the intellectual form which constitutes the essence 
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of the will as formed. ‘The identification of unformed 
and potential energy with matter—of order with form 
in spiritual being the conscious order of reason and objective 
memory, is here as elsewhere implicit in Wust’s philo- 
sophy, though never explicitly worked out. In God, as 
we have seen, absolute order and energy coincide. 
Therefore He is the pure will which, because perfectly 
actualized, is perfectly free. In man, because the actual 
form of the known object is never adequate to the 
ultimate object to which his volition is directed in that 
obscure impulse of spiritual love proceeding from the 
depth of his being, the actual conscious will is free with 
the preliminary freedom to accept or reject the Good 
to which that impulse tends. If it accepts, it will attain 
finally the freedom of inevitable adherence to that Good 
—the beata necessttas bont which reflects the freedom of 
God and is the creature’s perfect freedom. Incidentally 
Wust disproves the thesis that man’s final freedom, and, 
a forttort, the Divine Freedom, involves a possibility of 
evil choice. ‘This, he shows, is excluded by the will’s 
absolute adherence to the Good, and in God by its perfect 
identification with the Good. Meanwhile the human 
will as created must reckon with exterior forces acting 
upon it. ‘These are three: Fatality, God and Good 
Spirits, Evil Spirits. Fatality is represented by man’s 
environment, also by the effects of past choice. A 
very high tension may be set up between an external 
situation demanding the exercise of some undeveloped 
faculty, whereas the individual has developed another. 
Yet such is the power of the will that it can in principle 
rise to the occasion and develop triumphantly the faculty 
which the situation demands. The irrationality, how- 
ever, presented by the disharmony between will and 
environment exceeds our limited vision to comprehend.* 
The mysterious power of wickedness operative in the 
evil spirits entices man’s will to assert its autonomy 
against the urge and order of cosmic love. It might 
be argued that “the serious metaphysical reality of 


* So far we must agree with Wust. But surely, even for a vision which 
could take in the entire process of human history, an irrationality would 
still remain due to the intrinsic defect of the lower levels of being. 
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wickedness, as a real kingdom of spirits inspired by hate’’, 
is not provable by philosophy, but is a theological belief 
only. Wust would reply that philosophy discovered 
in its contemplation of the depths of human evil the 
phenomenon which he calls “the awful mystery of 
iniquity”. 

The interplay of these forces within and without the 
human spirit set up in it an oscillation, an interior 
dialectic, which from the individual extends to society 
and becomes the endless oscillation and dialectic of 
human history. Within the individual and the society 
alike the centre of gravity, the emphasis, shifts constantly 
from one faculty to another, with a corresponding 
attention first to one then to another aspect of external 
reality. And always the totality of the one person 
within, of the universe without, tends to restore the 
balance by counter-specialization and reaction to the 
opposite extreme. Moreover, the one-sided and 
inadequate concepts and symbols created by each of 
these specializations of faculty and insight press, as we 
have seen, by their very inadequacy and limitation to be 
completed and balanced by supplementary concepts and 
symbols. And through all this web of action and 
reaction runs the warp of the fundamental dialectic of 
individual and social man—the self-assertion of the 
rational will formed by discursive reasoning, representing 
and expressing the conscious ego, only to identify itself 
with the lower vital urge within the soul, and to be 
finally repressed by the triumphant return of that 
spiritual urge of cosmic love which objectively can never 
be resisted because it is one with the order of God and 
His universe. Yet the assertion of the rational will was 
not in itself evil. It was inevitable if the vital instinct 
with its sense perception was to be subdued by the 
rational spirit, and the dim spiritual instinct with its 
intuition be transmuted into the possession and act of 
the self-conscious and rational self. Only its revolt 
against that which it should accept and make its own 
is evil, the insolent pride of a self-willed rationalism. How 
far in view of the necessary one-sidedness and “jerkiness”’ 
of human development this divorce and revolt are an 
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inevitable aspect of human self-realization is indeed a 
question which, in my opinion, Wust has nowhere 
satisfactorily answered. He might, I think, agree that 
it is mysteriously both inevitable and guilty. Given 
human liability to sin, Fr. Joseph Rickaby has taught 
us, if Adam had not sinned, his posterity certainly would. 
Yet Adam was guilty. And Wust himself points out 
that, owing to the necessary intermixture in human 
acts of value and worthlessness, ““every positive produc- 
tion involves the simultaneous production of a negative 
effect which checks the operation of the positive” 
(D.G., 437). Along these lines I should look for the 
solution Wust never explicitly gives us. 

But the objective order of love finally makes the evil, 
the revolt, the instrument of good. It affirms itself 
through the very denial. O felix culpa—O certe necessarium 
Adae peccatum! Rationalism prepares and purifies with 
the Verstand the categories by which the data of 
Vernuft are necessarily mediated. The Sophists are 
precursors of Plato—the self-assertion of Cesar prepares 
the way for the Church. 

So impressed was Hegel by this dialectic, the thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis of human history, that he 
extended it to reality as such. But, as Wust here points 
out, in the lower sphere of impersonal nature we can 
find only its shadow. For the forces of nature are always 
rigidly bound by their intrinsic laws. And in God the 
dialectic is at rest in the perfect and simultaneous 
actuation of all the possibilities of being. 

This study of the individual human spirit and its 
dialectic has thus laid the foundation for the study of 
that historical dialectic of collective humanity which 
occupies the concluding half of Wust’s treatise. It has 
indeed brought us to its very threshold. Wust begins by 
discussing the solidarity of mankind as the subject of 
this historical process. As a preliminary he rejects the 
Averroistic thesis, which in one form or another 
exaggerates this solidarity into a universal spirit of 
which the individual is but an organ. Such a doctrine 
contradicts the personal character of individual spirit, 


which has already been established. “Individual 
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ersonality alone is the true integer of history, the atom 
of all historical reality” (D.G., 403). Every individual 
is at once a “closed” and an “open unit”. ‘The trans- 
cendent Divine Unity of an infinite Multiplicity is 
revealed reflected and approached by “the co-essence 
and co-operation” of “‘all finite spirits existing and 
working in mutual interrelation in the solidarity of a 
‘universal Kingdom’”. The centre of this spirit universe 
is God Himself in His absolute unity, fullness, and rest. 
For the “‘total community of spirits constitutes a corpus 
mysticum, of which the primary Divine will is the 
absolute centre of activity” (D.G., 429-30). 

But this total solidarity of mankind is built up of 
subordinate groups bound together by various factors 
and in various ways. ‘The fundamental principle of these 
groupings which “articulate”? the structure of human 
history is the “field of action”. Every act produces 
a positive form, as such claiming universal and final 
validity, and in so far uniting those who accept it. 
But that form also possesses its negative limited and 
temporal aspect which invites rejection. Thus “every 
personal work, as it affects the environment in virtue 
of its finite-infinite and temporal-supertemporal character, 
proves at once a factor of separation and union” (D.G., 
440-1). The effect of this joint separation and union is a 
circumscribed “‘field of action’’—larger or smaller accord- 
ing to the positive value of the act, also no doubt to its 
accessibility by others. Geographical situation, temporal 
situation, blood relationship, and in and through these 
the power of the spirit to create and demarcate form, 
are the fundamental factors which articulate the 
solidarity of mankind. Wwust takes occasion to point out 
the radical significance of sex. MMan—more correctly, 
I think, masculinity, since both factors are psycho- 
logically present in either sex and differ simply in their 
proportion—represents the rational activity of self- 
conscious spirit with its tendency to revolt ; woman, or 
femininity, the instinctive natural energy, vital and 
spiritual, whose organs are sensation and intuition and 
which conserves the forms impressed by the rational 
activity of the conscious mind. Hence anarchy is 
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avoided by the return of man from the perilous adven- 
ture of his rationalizing self-will to the conservativism 
of woman hallowing the sound tradition, “the abiding 
and the constant”’. 

The solidarity of human spirits, the nexus animarum, 
is effected by three media. The first of these is that 
world of “expression” already discussed, which by outer 
forms—language, gesture, work of art, institution—com- 
municate “‘significance’, the “inner form or idea”, 
between individuals, groups, and generations. This is 
the commercium spirituale of human intercourse. The 
formal permanence of the expression guarantees humanity 
against the anarchy of sheer change, while its inadequacy 
secures it against stagnation. Here also we find that 
beneficial co-operation of motion and rest, stability and 
flux, form and energy, which belongs to the very essence 
of created being and reflects the absolute unity of both 
factors in God. ‘The expression is an “‘objective spirit” 
in itself dead, but as the product of living spirit revivified 
by the contact and interpretation of living spirits, whose 
inner form is in turn modified by this “spiritual wedlock” 
with the form laid down by spirits of the past. For the 
old form never simply revives, the old is never simply 
reproduced. Every individual spirit possesses its distinctive 
style, the expression of its personal character—its “‘formal 
predestination” Wust calls it—and a distinctive style 
belongs by extension to every group and period even 
when it reproduces the old. 

But this commercium sptirituale is not the sole medium 
of human solidarity. Indeed, it cannot be, since man 
is not merely intellect. As an embodied spirit he is 
physically related to his fellows acting within and 
acted upon by the same physical environment. This is 
the motto physica which erects the outer framework of 
human history. He is also a will interacting with other 
wills. This volitional interaction constitutes the motto 
metaphystca which is the interior motive force of history. 
The universal drama of human history, therefore, like 
the artificial drama which reflects it, consists in the 
interplay of these three factors, each apt to attract the 
one-sided attention of individual spectators: the motto 
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physica of the material scene and movement, the 
commercium spirituale of expressed and interchanged 
ideas, the motto metaphysica of conflicting or co-operating 
wills. Thus the realists who see history as the interplay 
of physical and vital factors, and the idealists who see 
in it the predominance of spiritual ideals—the advocates 
respectively of power and love as the key to human 
history—are both partially right. ““Throughout history the 
great adventurers of power and the great adventurers of 
love succeed each other in turn, and by their one-sided 
activities keep the mutual interplay going” (D.G., 530). 
Moreover, as is shown in a later passage, a pure realism 
and a pure idealism are alike impossible, for the realist 
claims the ideal sanction of truth, the idealist seeks to 
embody his ideal in actual life. But the goal is a spiritual 
kingdom of love. 

Wust now discusses the differences of temperament, 
slow and quick, narrow or wide in their range of interest, 
and the differences of type produced by professional 
specialization, as further determinants of human group- 
ing. And he takes occasion to show how primitive 
width, originality, and freshness inevitably become 
canalized, overcrusted, and withered as_ specialized 
routine and the imitation and interpretation of past 
achievement accumulate their pressure, until finally the 
forces of a humanity bound by its very nature to safe- 
guard its own integrity burst forth from the depths and 
shatter the prison walls thus erected. Other differences 
arise from the preponderance of one or another of the 
forces and faculties which we have observed in the soul. 
Thus arises the opposition between the realist, whose 
centre of gravity lies in the vital and animal instinct, and 
the idealist, for whom it lies in the higher spiritual love. 
There is the antithesis between power or energy and 
form as each predominates in the disposition of an 
individual or group—each pole, however, requiring the 
other and tending therefore to pass into its opposite. 
There is the predominantly subjective and the pre- 
dominantly objective temper, also manifest in particular 
societies or epochs. There is the contrast between the 
active and the contemplative nature; also the kindred 
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contrast between the reasoners of the Verstand, who 
seek to reduce everything to the clear categories of 
discursive reason, and the intuitionists of Vernunft, who 
despise the detailed analyses of ratiocination and have 
eyes only for the forms visible through and beyond the 
detail. And this in turn leads to the contrast between 
the rationalist, the “gnostic”, Wust calls him, and the 
believer. Temperamentally these two opponents repre- 
sent respectively the reasoner and the intuitionist ; 
but the difference of temperament has issued in an 
attitude towards the universe, on the one hand 
of a critical scepticism which will accept only what can 
be logically demonstrated—therefore, I would remark, 
ultimately only quantitative relations and what is 
deducible from these; on the other of a trusting accep- 
tance of mysteries beyond conceptual explanation 
but guaranteed by their appropriate evidence. The 
rationalist deifies the human reason and its concepts as 
the sole and absolute truth. His counterpart, the fideist, 
having proved their inadequacy, rejects them as wholly 
untrustworthy, despairs of knowledge, and seeks refuge 
in a blind faith which accepts a Deity conceived as 
totally unintelligible. 

These, then, are the factors which determine the never- 
ending dialectic of human history. But the historical 
process is not, therefore, as the historicist sees it, a chaos 
of conflicting values and forces without objective and 
abiding significance or fixed goal, in which every estimate 
can be but relative and an historical personality or 
phenomenon can be judged solely by its adaptation to 
the situation in which it occurs. Human nature on 
the one hand, God on the other, set the poles and stan- 
dards of the historical movement. Every one-sided 
development must be judged and corrected by reference 
to the “mean”, the golden mean of human nature in its 
integrity. And above human history, as its invisible 
and transcendent goal, is God, in whom the infinity of 
differences observable in creation are united in perfect 
unity, and every value which appears successively in the 
flow of time coexists in the eternal present. The progress 
of man is from “animality”, in which his vital nature 
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predominates, to “sacrality”, in which that higher 
spiritual nature which directs him to the Divine Eternity 
has become the realized understanding and possession 
of a society whose members coexist and co-operate in 
God. The intrinsic laws of God, of impersonal nature, 
of human nature itself, set bounds to every subjective 
revolt and excess. Movement pushed to its utmost in 
one direction is automatically compensated by a move- 
ment in the opposite direction, as the nature of a clock 
makes the pendulum swing back. And that human 
mean of which we have spoken is the centre and regulator 
of the movement. ‘The worst excesses of evil reveal 
most clearly the majesty of Good. The mysterium 
iniguitatis, as it appears throughout the course of history, 
is the abiding manifestation of God on the Sinai of His 
objectively inviolable law. And the end of all is an 
droxatdotacis avTwv, a restoration of all things, in which 
every spirit by free obedience of love or enforced 
submission to an omnipotent law subserves the order 
of God’s Kingdom. 

Is there, then, a progress observable in history? There 
is certainly no rectilinear progress such as was taught 
by the optimism of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
“enlightenment”. ‘The sole rectilinear progress consists 
in the constant increase of souls, each a unique mirror 
of the Divine and an additional member of the human 
solidarity, and in the accumulation of positive human 
achievements of “objective spirit.” Otherwise there is 
decadence as well as progress. The line of development, 
when a certain measure of explicit sacrality has been 
reached by a culture which consciously expresses a 
spiritual faith, turns backward, as that faith is under- 
mined by the excessive pride of a self-willed rationalism, 
towards the animality from which it began. Here, 
however, I feel that Wust has left his work incomplete. 
If the goal of human history is indeed this process from 
animality to sacrality, this establishment of a kingdom 
of spirits consciously realizing the spiritual possibilities 
of human nature, or, as Dante puts it in his De Monarchia, 
“the actualization of the whole capacity of the intellect”, 
the backward swing of the pendulum cannot simply take 
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us to the original starting-point. ‘That is to say, the 
metaphor of the pendulum is not altogether accurate, 
The movement of humanity is rather a succession of 
ascendening spirals in which each revolution is above 
the former. Even the scheme of pre-human evolu- 
tion seems to have displayed this spiral pattern. 
Indeed, the conjunction of the pendulum swing, which 
Wust has described so well, from the naivety of the 
primitive child of nature to the self-conscious civilized 
man and backward to the disintegrated post-rationalist 
of the decadence, with the forward movement of accumu- 
lated experience must produce a spiral movement 
of this kind. For the individual, Wust finds the mean 
in his nature as dimly expressed by his dispositional 
capacity (D.G., 682)—the ideal of what he could be. 
Therefore the regulative mean of humanity must be the 
ideal of which mankind is capable—a point, that is to say, 
above the swinging pendulum of action and reaction, 
But if the regulative mean of ideal manhood is thus 
above the dialectic movement, that movement must on 
the whole be in an upward direction. And actually 
such a spiral is discernible in recorded history. Wust 
would admit that the sacred culture of Christendom, 
destroyed by the rationalism of the Enlightenment, was 
superior to the sacred culture of Greece undermined 
by the rationalism of the Sophists. And further, if that 
sceptical movement of antiquity can be shown to have 
contributed unintentionally to the higher and purer 
sacred culture of Christendom, we have every reason to 
expect the same positive result from its modern successor. 
I am therefore unable to accept as finally true Wust’s 
pa of human history as a sea tossing everlastingly 
etween the shores set by God, humanity, and nature. 
It is indeed inconsistent with his own doctrine of 
compensation and the final “restitution of all things”. 
I would replace it by the images of a tide which, despite 
the reflux of every advancing wave, is slowly advancing, 
or a river which for all its meanderings gradually 
approaches the sea. The element of irrationality 
undoubtedly present in the order of natural forces as the 
result of its defective being, the fact of free will, the 
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inherent limitations of human wisdom and knowledge, 
in particular the limitations set by physical diseases and 
necessities, combine to make the progress of history 
extremely slow and its course so complicated that even 
the spiral progress can only be very dimly descried and 
at a very long range. But it exists nevertheless. And 
the counterplay of the two ultimate metaphysical 
factors, duration and movement, as represented in man, 
the former by his vital and spiritual natures with their 
subjective expressions, sensation and intuition, the 
latter by his self-conscious will with its cognitive counter- 
part, the discursive conceptual reason, must be increas- 
ingly integrated as socially and individually man draws 
closer to God, the absolute identification of both. And 
such indeed is the conclusion to which Wust’s profound 
study of the dialectic of the human spirit decisively 
points, if it fails quite clearly to enunciate. 

This sketch of so vast a theme has of necessity been 
reduced almost to the baldness and dogmatism of the 
synopsis. Moreover, Wust’s speculative method by which 
he returns again and again to view the same phenomenon 
from a different angle, or to continue it more profoundly 
in a better context, may well seem, in such outline, mere 
repetition. If so, | would ask the reader to remember 
that the way of knowledge as regards the profound 
ultimates of reality is not the accumulation and arrange- 
ment of diverse phenomena, but a patient gaze at a 
few simple realities of inexhaustible significance; in 
other words, the contemplative rather than the analytic 
method. To reject the former is to reject metaphysics. 
And for those who reject metaphysics Wust has no 
message. 

E. WartKIN. 
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Art. 6.—THE ROMAN LAW OF MARRIAGE 


1. Lhe Roman Law of Marriage. By Percy Ellwood Corbett, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law and Gale Professor of Roman 
Law in McGill University, formerly Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1930.) 

2. Church and State in the Middle Ages. By A. L. Smith, 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 1913.) 

3. Lhe History of English Law. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., 
LL.D., and Frederick William Maitland, LL.D. (Second 
Edition. Cambridge University Press, 1911.) 

4. Reports on the Laws on Marriage and Divorce in Foreign 
Countries. House of Commons Sessional Paper, 1894. 


N the two old English Universities law is one of the 

avenues to a degree in arts ; that is to say, it is regarded 
as an element of general culture. There is nothing 
surprising in this, for, as the late Mr. Justice Day once 
remarked, I think in The Downside Review, after theology, 
law is the most important subject which can engross 
the human mind. Not only is this true, but also law 
has a great educational value, and as a factor in mental 
training it is hardly, if at all, inferior to the traditional 
art subjects—classics and mathematics; whilst it is 
undoubtedly superior in that respect to history, which 
nowadays appears to be the general favourite, possibly 
because it is regarded as a “soft option”. 

The full course in law includes not only the common 
law but also the Roman civil law, which is as it should 
be, for not only have these two great systems divided 
the civilized world between them, but also the civil 
law either directly or through the canon law has had 
its influence on our English law; less so than on other 
systems, it is true, but still perhaps more than Maitland 
would have been inclined to allow. 

From the lawyer’s point of view the Roman law of 
persons is of less importance than other parts of the 
system, but this cannot be said of the marriage law, which 
had a lasting effect on the work of the canonists. A 
work, then, which gets together into one volume what 
is known on this subject is distinctly welcome, and it 
has been done for us by an Oxford scholar who is now 
84 
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professor of civil law in a Canadian University, who tells 
us in his preface that he has aimed at supplying English 
students with a concise account of the subject, of which 
to his knowledge there is no monograph in any easily 
accessible European language. Professor Corbett has 
certainly spared himself no trouble, if we may judge 
from the bibliography, and he acknowledges with 
gratitude assistance received from Dr. de Zulueta, 
professor of Civil Law at Oxford. 

A monograph such as this is doubly welcome, as there 
seems to be a tendency to omit the law of persons even 
from a course of law prescribed for an arts degree, though 
it may be hoped that in this regard Cambridge stands 
alone. At Cambridge students are not required to read 
the first book of the Institutes of either Gaius or Justinian ; 
but on the other hand Dr. Buckland, professor of civil 
law in that University, has published a well-known 
volume on the Roman Law of Slavery, so perhaps those 
working under him may be taught more of the law of 
persons than at a first glance might be inferred. 

If Professor Corbett has not broken new ground, he 
has at any rate brought together into one treatise much 
valuable matter which otherwise must be sought in a 
variety of volumes. He deals with a number of highly 
technical points connected with the law of marriage in 
the classical period of Roman law. The materials are 
often scanty enough, and the reasoning attributed to 
the great jurists in the Digest has more often than not 
to be received with considerable caution ; for Tribonian 
and his colleagues modified the opinions of Paul and 
Papinian, of Gaius and Ulpian, and the rest of the great 
jurisconsults so as to bring them into accord with 
the law as it then stood. The result was much the 
same as if some lawyer took the works of Bracton and re- 
edited them in the light of the recent Property Act, or as 
if one attributed to some distinguished parliamentary 
draughtsman an Act of Parliament which was the 
result of a Bill he had carefully prepared being mangled 
out of recognition by the House of Commons. Foreign 
scholars have long been at work on the Digest, but at 
the best all that they can do is to discriminate between 
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what is left of the original passage and interpolations ; 
it is impossible, of course, even for a German to recon- 
struct the opinion as it originally was given. If 'Tribonian 
had merely rewritten the opinions we should, at any rate, 
have known how the law stood in the middle of the sixth 
century, but as it is, the result of his labour is often as 
unintelligible as some of the clauses in the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. In that case the burden of inter- 
pretation fell upon the judges ; in the case of the Digest 
it falls to the lot of scholars, who, like the judges, often 
enough differ among themselves. Professor Corbett 
more than once differs from some celebrated German 
jurist, and when he does so—speaking generally—he makes 
good his point ; and here one may perhaps be allowed to 
suggest that his work would have been better if there 
had been fewer references to the opinions and arguments 
of other scholars ; in other words, if he had merely given 
his own interpretation of the texts with the reason for 
his opinion. 

It has already been said that Professor Corbett was 
mainly concerned with the law of the classical period. 
This period is naturally the most attractive to the 
scholar and to the student of comparative law, though 
our knowledge of it can be nothing but fragmentary 
with the means at our disposal. Perhaps in the future 
someone more fortunate even than Niebuhr may dis- 
cover a palimpsest giving us the untampered-with opinions 
of Pampinian or Ulpian, but in the meantime any 
attempt to reconstruct those opinions from the mutilated 
form in which they appear in the Digest must of necessity 
be as unsatisfactory as would be an attempted recon- 
struction of the Year Books of Edward II from an 
edition published by a seventeenth-century professor 
who had brought their law up to date. But, after all, it 
is not the law of the classical period but the law which 
was in force when Justinian died in a.p. 565 which is of 
chief importance to us. That was the law which was 
regarded throughout the Middle Ages as “‘written wisdom”, 
the law which was so revered by the canonist that it was 
looked to for guidance when the canon law failed, so 
that it might, without exagperation, be said that the 
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Decretals of Gregory IX, the Sext of Boniface VIII, and 
the Extravagants of John XXII formed with the Digest 
and Code of Justinian but one body of law: and it is 
worthy of note that now, or at any rate till quite recent 
times, the degrees given by the legal section of the Roman 
Seminary (Sant’ Apollinare), and probably in the other 
ecclesiastical degree-giving institutions of Rome, are 
utriusque juris, that is in both the canon and civil law. 
It was this mixed body of civil and canon law which 
affected every legal system of Western Europe. It is to 
be regretted that Professor Corbett did not add to his 
valuable treatise a final chapter setting out the law as it 
stood at the time of Justinian’s death. This would 
serve as a starting-point for the student of the medieval 
law of marriage. 

It may be well at this point to note the state of the 
law regarding some of the more important matters con- 
nected with marriage as it stood in the time of Justinian ; 
the law, that is, regarding the consent of the parties, the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity, the 
legitimation of children by subsequent marriage, and 
divorce. With regard to the necessity for the consent 
of the parties per verba de presentt, it is clear that this 
was settled law for centuries before the age of Justinian. 
As regards prohibited degrees, there had been great 
changes during the centuries. In the old law marriage 
between blood relations was not permitted under the 
seventh degree of kinship, degrees being computed by 
counting the steps of descent of each party from the 
common ancestor and then adding these numbers to- 
gether ; thus a man might not marry his second cousin 
or the granddaughter of his first cousin. Before the end 
of the Republic, however, marriage between first cousins 
had become common, and a still greater inroad on the 
strictness of the old law was made when the Emperor 
Claudius married his niece Agrippina. Under the 
Christian emperors marriage with a niece was made a 
capital offence, and the law was crystallized into the 
short formula that marriage was prohibited between 
collaterals one of whom was in the first step of descent 
to the common ancestor. So that though two first 
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cousins and a man and his great-niece were, according 
to the Roman method, related to each other in the same 
degree, marriage between the cousins was permissible, 
whilst the other couple were forbidden to marry. This 
was the state of the law regarding the marriage of blood 
relations at the time of the promulgation of the In- 
stitutes in A.D. 533. With regard to affinity, Professor 
Corbett notes that at the end of the fourth century 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister or a deceased 
husband’s wife was forbidden by the Emperors Valen- 
tinian, Theodosius, and Arcadius. In the Institutes, 
however, the only prohibitions are between a man and 
his stepmother, his stepdaughter, his mother-in-law 
and his daughter-in-law. At a later date the old Roman 
prohibition of marriage between collaterals up to the 
sixth degree was re-enacted either by Justinian or by 
one of his successors. ‘This, it is interesting to note, is 
the law in Greece at the present day, that law being 
based on the Roman, with the added feature that the 
bishop’s permission is essential to the validity of a 
marriage. The Orthodox Church has considerably 
extended the meaning of affinity. ‘This exists not only 
between one spouse and the blood relations of the other 
up to the fifth degree computed in the Roman style, 
but also between the blood relations of the one with those 
of the other. 

As to the legitimation of children by subsequent 
marriage, Constantine, in his desire to put an end to 
widespread concubinage, permitted this as a temporary 
measure, and one of the later Christian emperors took 
the same course. There is no mention of the subject 
in the Institutes, and it was in fact reserved for Justinian 
to enact by one of his Novelles that this should be a 
permanent rule of law. 

We now come to divorce. Repudiation was common 
enough under the old law, but Constantine put some 
check on the practice by forbidding its exercise for 
frivolous reasons. ‘Theodosius and Valentinian went a 
step further in a.p. 449 by defining the reasons which 
justified repudiation. They allowed it to either husband 
or wife if one could prove against the other adultery, 
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isoning, treason, forgery, violation of sepulchres, 
church-theft, harbouring of brigands, kidnapping, or 
murderous designs against the other. A man could also 
divorce his wife if she stayed out all night, or if she 
went to games or theatres prohibited by him ; whilst a 
woman could divorce her husband for brigandage, or 
cattle-lifting, or if he beat her. This is substantially 
the law of modern Greece. Either party can divorce 
the other for adultery. The man can also divorce his 
wife if she knows of any plot against the State and does 
not disclose it to him ; if she has attempted his life, or, 
being cognizant of a plot against it, has not informed him ; 
if against his wish she has passed a night in any house but 
his, other than that of her parents ; if without his consent 
she has attended races, theatres or sports ; if against his 
wish she has dined with or gone to the baths with men, 
or for various other misdeeds : and a woman may divorce 
her husband if, for example, he has knowledge of a plot 
against the State and does not reveal it to the authorities, 
or has made any attempt against his wife’s life. Re- 
marriage is permitted after divorce. ‘These facts are 
interesting because the secular law appears to be in 
harmony with the canon law of the Orthodox Church. 

In the West the chief contributions of the Roman to 
the canon law appear to be the doctrine of the necessity 
of consent per verba de presenti, and the legitimation 
of offspring by subsequent marriage. The Western 
Church travelled far away from the Roman law in the 
matter of divorce, and in the end the indissolubility of 
marriage, once properly contracted, was reached ; that 
is to say, a contract per verba de presenti was final except 
in some rare cases which need not be gone into here. 
Certain English cases played a large part in the elucida- 
tion of the doctrine, as may be seen by a glance at the 
Decretals. One such was a case which, upon the 
application of the Bishop of Norwich, was decided by 
that great canonist, Pope Alexander III (Roland Bandi- 
nelli). Sir Frederick Pollock and Professor Maitland 
print a translation of this particular Decretal in their 
History of English Law in support of their animadversions 
on the doctrine in question, The facts were shortly as 
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follows: A man and a woman secretly took each other 
in marriage, but, it would appear, did not cohabit ; later 
on the lady married somebody else solemnly, that is, 
with the rites of the Church. The Pope decided that 
if the first engagement was per verba de presenti it was 
a binding marriage and the later ceremony had no binding 
force, and it is impossible to see how he could have 
decided otherwise. Certainly one cannot conceive any 
other decision in a like case being given in a Scottish 
court at the present day, if, that is, the other requisites 
for the validity of a clandestine marriage were duly 
observed. 

Hard words have been used in connexion with the 
insistence of the canonists upon the necessity of verba de 
presentt for the contracting of a marriage, and the sharp 
distinction they drew between those words and verba de 
futuro, but the distinction is a perfectly sound one. A 
promise to marry per verba de futuro is nothing more than 
what is now called an engagement, a mere promise to 
marry at some future time; it is in no sense a marriage, 
though failure to perform the contract may invdlve 
penalties. It is true that the canonists were ready to 
infer from certain subsequent acts that what had been a 
mere contract of future marriage had been turned into 
an actual marriage, per verba de presenti being implied. 

To pass on to the interesting question of prohibited 
degrees, the Catholic Dictionary says that the Council 
of Trullo (a.p. 692) forbade marriages between persons 
related in the sixth degree according to Roman computa- 
tion, and that later on the prohibition was extended 
to the seventh degree. It also says that the prohibition 
to the seventh degree was adopted from the East by 
Western canonists. In the West, however, degrees of 
relationship were computed in a different manner; 
brothers were regarded as being in the first degree 
collaterally, first cousins in the second, second cousins 
in the third, sixth cousins in the seventh, so that if the 
canonists had adopted the words of the Eastern rule 
without regard to their significance they would thereby 
consciously or unconsciously have doubled the extent 
of the prohibition. This is hardly credible. As the 
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late master of Balliol College, Oxford, Mr. A. L. Smith, 
points out, the canonists had the difficult task of bringing 
agreement out of the conflicting usages of the civil law, 
the Teutonic law, and the rising feudal law ; and it seems 
to the present writer that the reason given by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock and Professor Maitland for the adoption of 
the seventh degree is probably the true one, that is, 
that the number seven is taken from the Teutonic law 
rather than from the Eastern canon law. They write: 
“The seventh degree seems to have been chosen by 
rigorous theorists who would have forbidden a marriage 
between kinsfolk however remote, for it seems to have 
been a common rule among the German nations that for 
the purposes of inheritance kinship could not be traced 
beyond the seventh (it may also be called the sixth and 
even the fifth) generation, and so to prohibit marriage 
within seven degrees was to prohibit it among all persons 
who for any legal purpose could claim blood relationship 
with each other.” 

This made marriage between sixth cousins illicit, 
and one cannot but think that it made a valid 
marriage extremely difficult, for even in Scotland, 
where remote degrees of kindred are more regarded than 
in England, it must surely be nothing uncommon for 
a man to be unable to recall all his sixth cousins. Had 
the matter rested there it would have been bad enough, 
but when the prohibitions on account of affinity were 
also taken into account, among a. stagnant population 
invalid marriages must have been common enough. 
According to the Catholic Dictionary, at its height the 
doctrine of affinity stood as follows : “Gradually marriage 
was forbidden to the seventh degree of affinity. Further, 
although the relations of one married person could 
espouse the relations of the other on the principle that 
“affinity does not produce affinity”, still the impediment 
of affinity was extended to the children a woman had 
by her second marriage and the relations of her first 
husband. Moreover, two other kinds of affinity were 
introduced, viz. of the second and third class (secunds 
et tertit generis), so that marriage was unlawful between 
a man married to a widow and those who had affinity to 
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his wife’s former partner, or, again, who had affinity to 
those who were in affinity to the former partner. Finally, 
all these degrees of affinity were contracted by unlawful 
intercourse as well as by marriage.”” ‘The canonists had 

roduced an impossible condition of affairs which was 
dealt with drastically by Innocent III, himself a great 
canonist, at the Fourth Council of the Lateran in a.p. 
1215: “That Council abolished the impediments from 
affinity of the second and third class, as well as that from 
affinity between the children a woman had in second 
marriage and the relations of her first husband, and 
limited the impediment of affinity in the strict sense to 
the first four degrees.”” And so the law held till the 
council of Trent, when the impediment arising from 
illicit intercourse was reduced to the second degree, and 
further changes have been made by the recent Code. 
Though matters were vastly improved by the reforms of 
Innocent III, experience showed that the subsisting 
impediments were often enough sufficient to procure 
the celebration of invalid marriages. This is evident from 
entries in the Calendar of Papal Letters. Applications 
were often made to the Holy See for the validation of 
putative marriages, invalid on this account. 

Roman law did not directly affect the marriage law 
of England ; it was otherwise with the canon law to which 
England, like the rest of Western Christendom, was 
subject. There was one point, however, and that a 
point of some importance, in regard to which the doctrine 
of canon law was rejected ; that point was the retroactive 
effect of marriage in the legitimation of offspring. The 
question as to this was raised in a.p. 1236 at the Council 
of Merton. That the great Bishop of Lincoln, Robert 
Grosseteste, took part in the discussion may be inferred 
from some correspondence which he had with the 
treasurer of the chapter of Exeter. Grosseteste wrote 
a long letter to the treasurer, William de Raleigh, after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich, and later of Winchester, in 
which he strongly urged the necessity of bringing the 
common law into accord with the civil and the canon 
laws. ‘The treasurer apparently was not convinced, for 
in his reply he treated the matter with levity and chaffed 
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the Bishop upon the profundity of his legal knowledge. 
Grosseteste was right : the law of England should have 
been assimilated with that of Western Christendom. 
But the barons would have none of it ; they replied to 
the prelates in the famous words, Nolumus leges Angle 
mutart ; and in consequence English law maintained its 
insularity for close upon another seven hundred years ; 
to be precise, till the passing of the Legitimacy Act, 1926. 
By that Act it was provided that children should be 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of their parents, 
provided that the latter had been free to marry at the 
time of the children’s birth; but in some respects the 
retroactive effect is less than that provided by the canon 
law. Mr. Stevenson in his Life of Robert Grosseteste 
suggests that the tenants-in-chief assembled at Merton, 
having a lively dislike of the ways of Peter des Roches, 
Bishop of Winchester, and fearing an influx of other 
foreign favourites of thesame description, were determined 
to show their independence, and chose a bad subject for 
its exercise. ‘This is a very probable explanation ; but, 
right or wrong, there can be no doubt as to the justness 
of Mr. Stevenson’s condemnation of the barons’ action. 
In regard to another matter English law followed a 
course of its own, not in opposition to the canon law, 
but by insisting effectively upon a point which, though 
desired, was not absolutely insisted upon by the Church. 
Clandestine marriages were valid marriages pace the 
decision of the House of Lords in the case of the Queen 
v. Mellish in 1843. In that case three of their lordships 
maintained that the presence of a priest had always been 
necessary for the validity of an English marriage, a judg- 
ment which clearly indicates that a great lawyer may be 
a very poor historian, as the late Mr. Horace Round 
pointed out in another connexion. But though English 
lawyers accepted the validity of clandestine marriages, 
no wife was entitled to dower unless she had been married 
at the church door, and there endowed, nor could her 
son inherit land. The lawyers naturally wished for 
publicity to prevent questions arising as to the succession 
to land, but it is worthy of note that the Church had also 
set her face against clandestinity, and that at a council 
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held at Lambeth in a.p. 1200, under the presidency of 
Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, it was ordered 
that no marriage should be celebrated till after the 
triple publication of banns, and that all marriages should 
be publicly performed in the presence of a priest. 
Clandestine marriages, however, continued to be 
recognized as valid marriages in England till 1753, as 
they are to the present day in Scotland. The passing 
of Lord Hardwicke’s Act raised an important question 
in regard to the marriages of English settlers in Eastern 
countries. But it may be taken now to be accepted law 
that such settlers took with them the common law 
and, speaking generally, not the statute law of England. 
But it was a good many years before the validity of 
clandestine marriages were recognized in India, at any 
rate. ‘The chaplains, where there were such, would 
naturally assume after 1753 that marriages had to be 
contracted in church, as was the case in England, and 
would enter in their baptismal registers as bastards 
children who were born of parents married simply before 
a couple of witnesses. This being so, it is prudent not 
to take the registers in such cases as being of indubitable 
evidence of bastardy, though obviously it would, more 
often than not, after a lapse of many years be impossible 
to prove the marriage. That, however, is not a matter 


for discussion here. 
EGERTON Beck. 











Arr. 7.—JOHN GALSWORTHY 


EN in due course of time it is possible to get 

a proper perspective, and the literary history of 

this passing generation comes to be written with some 

degree of precision and finality, then among the names 

of the greater writers that of John Galsworthy will be 
as prominent as any. 

It may be asked, why ? 

Galsworthy has not the subtle psychology of a Henry 
James, with those delicate shades of emotion that mean 
so much to the careful reader, and he has not quite the 
power of looking into the innermost recesses of the 
human soul that James had. Galsworthy had not the 
immense tragic power of a Thomas Hardy, and he is not 
able to show so clearly man beating desperately against 
prejudice and circumstance and environment. Nor 
has he the vivid gift of expression, the sense of atmosphere 
of a Joseph Conrad, through whose pages sweep all the 
winds of heaven and the stormy emotions of the human 
heart. Galsworthy has not the beauty of language 
and expression of a George Moore and not an equal 
ability to crystallize a scene. And yet Galsworthy is 
great, and he will be remembered, and read, and perhaps 
more read than some of those I have named. Why? 

I think that probably he will be read in the first place 
because of his fine humanity, and also because, more than 
any of his contemporaries, he has attempted to give not 
so much a picture of a particular individual as a picture 
of a whole class and a whole period. He has not taken 
the exceptions of life, but the normal people; he has 
not indulged in out-of-the-way happenings, but in 
the ordinary doings of everyday life. Above all things, 
Galsworthy has the historical mind. 

Now that, to some people, will at once imply a limita- 
tion both of scope and of power, but to that contention 
I would say it is only half the truth, and also that it may 
have a very definite value and a very high worth. In 
any case, that worth will have an immortality, and when 
that position is reached a finer distinction and a more 
deliberate placing in the literary hierarchy need not 
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concern us much; but if proof of any kind were needed 
to justify inclusion in the immortal ranks, there are, 
anyhow, two outstanding figures—F ielding and Jane 
Austen—who equally with Galsworthy may be said to 
have the historical valuation showing chiefly a class 
and a period, yet who are accepted by all without 
question and without depreciation. It is impossible 
to get away from Tom ‘fones or from Pride and Prejudice ; 
others may await a final dictum, but those books speak 
for themselves. 

So it is with Galsworthy. 

In the preface to The Forsyte Saga, which, with 4 
Modern Comedy, is Galsworthy’s greatest expression, he 
has claimed to embalm the upper middle-classes and 
to portray them irrevocably. The claim is just and, 
taking everything into consideration, moderate. Gals- 
worthy has embalmed the upper middle-class of his 
generation and of that just passed, and if to achieve 
in the art of writing what one sets out to do is a dis- 
tinction, then this chronicle of the Forsyte family is 
a very remarkable achievement and, within the intended 
purview, a definite work of art which we must accept 
as such. And if, as I am sure he has, Galsworthy has 
done yet more than he claims, then the success is 
immense and the right to immortality indubitable. 

I take this history principally because it is Galsworthy’s 
greatest achievement, and also because in it he exhibits 
all his powers and all his defects, and I shall come back 
to it again, but it is not wise to pass by his other work 
without giving it mention, though everything he has 
said elsewhere he also says in the Forsyte chronicle, if 
not in such full detail. And certainly there is one aspect 
of Galsworthy’s attitude to life, an attitude that has 
nothing to do with either class or period, which comes 
out more clearly in his plays and short stories than it 
does in the great work—his sympathy and his pity for 
the underdog, the weakling, and the failure. 

Through all his work there runs a golden vein of 
infinite sorrow for suffering man and of wide compre- 
hension towards the men for whom life has proved too 
hard, who have failed sometimes because they attempted 
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too much, sometimes because they attempted too little, 
and sometimes because their mental or moral stamina 
was insufficient to enable them to force success in the 
face of a hard world’s opposition. 

Fustice is a play that shows this clearly. It has been 
labelled as a piece of propaganda work, as a plea for 
prison reform, and that is partly true, but beyond that 
purely material aspect it is a plea also to every man and 
woman for greater charity both of thought and action 
towards others, to try to understand before condemning 
and to mitigate human justice with divine forgiveness, 

The same plea shows in a degree in the presentation 
of Soames’ attitude to Stainforth, and again in Michael 
Mont’s Foggartism and his treatment of the Bicketts 
and of Boddick—a certain understanding, even if not 
quite a common sense, of the position of others who have 
been forced down. The Soames and Irene episode 
cannot be put on the same level. 

Again there shows Galsworthy’s understanding of 
human passion. Lhe Apple Tree is a wonderful little 
story. A man, an artist on holiday, makes love to and 
seduces a village girl. He goes away, unthinking of the 
harm he has done. Then years afterwards he revisits 
the place and is told her story and of her suicide. 
That is all, yet in the telling we see love and tragedy 
and remorse, the elements of life, and without moralizing 
or sentiment. His the sin, and yet he is not condemned. 
Hers a sin, but she is not condemned. For both, it 
can be read between the lines, there is understanding 
and forgiveness for a failure in a trial that was too sharp. 
And for Irene in 4 Man of Property and all through the 
Forsyte chronicle there is sympathy. Simply she could 
not live side by side with the imaginatively dull Soames, 
and sooner or later the break was bound to come, 
actively or passively. It came in the first instance with 
Bosinney’s suicide, and then again years afterwards 
when she goes to young Jolyon following Soames’ 
endeavour to persuade her to return to him. The 
breach seems to come eventually in a perfectly quiet 
and natural way without anything in the way of an 
histrionic effect or absurd exaggeration. 
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And that natural way is one of Galsworthy’s strong 
points. When once he breaks away from a sometimes 
too exuberant sense of sympathy, when he forsakes the 
special plea for the strictly impartial view, then he is 
at his best, and, with a natural philosophy that borders 
on but does not definitely accept fatalism after the 
manner of a Hardy, traces in their proper sequences 
a course of action and a mental process that 1s logical 
and yet admits always of the possibility of an irruption 
from the outside unforeseen and incalculable both as 
regards immediate and ultimate effect. In other words, 
Galsworthy admits the possibility of the improbable 
and the impossibility of putting a limit to human 
idiosyncrasy and knowledge. Outside of the ordinary 
ways there is always an unknown quantity which may 
at any time throw itself into the scales and change the 
course of life. It is the unexpected, in effect, that is 
often the determining factor. 

So we come to close grips with the philosophy and the 
history that gives us Galsworthy and these two books 
that, whether or no we have a great affection for them, 
will remain as landmarks in English literary history. 

Superficially the books resolve themselves into a 
domestic chronicle of three generations, with one out- 
standing figure linking the whole together and providing 
a standard by which it is possible to value others, 
relatively, actually and potentially. 

It was a daring experiment, and one which has before 
now proved a fatal stumbling-block. It is always a 
difficult thing to take a figure and make him, or her, 
serve as a type. It is easy to fall between two stools 
and to make the personality wooden and the type a 
caricature, and the whole portrait, therefore, grotesque. 
That Galsworthy has avoided the pitfalls and given both 
the types and the individuals with their own personalities 
and peculiarities is not the least of his merits. 

We have then the period from 1886 to about 1928, 
from a time when Victorianism as a force had largely 
ceased to be productive, spent with its own exertions and 
content rather to look back and wonder at its own 
achievements and virtues rather than press on to still 
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greater triumphs. Then on to the end of the 
nineteenth century and the Boer War, and onwards 
through the years of apparent quietude to the outbreak 
of the greatest shacbeal and mental and moral upheaval 
of civilized times as we properly know them ; and then and 
finally the aftermath of the desolation, with its chaotic 
ideas, its fleeting and feverish excitements and en- 
thusiasms, its follies and its extravagances, its state of 
ever looking for some new thing, some new pleasure, 
some fresh sensation, but knowing, knowing clearly, 
its own needs or desires, indefinite and indecisive. 

We have the generation that waxed and flourished 
and came to the wane when, relatively to what it is 
to-day, life was leisurely and easy and infinitely less 
complicated, when Bayswater was genteel and stuffy 
in its respectability and its denizens were aloof from 
the intellectual movements of their time, their minds 
concentrated on consols and on property, when for many 
the family circle constituted the innermost heaven and 
the remainder of the world stood to them as strangers to 
be doubly and trebly tested and their testimonials most 
searchingly scrutinized before, even for an hour, they 
might be admitted to the sanctuary and honoured with 
the most fugitive of friendships, and when a foreigner 
was probably the devil himself. The family then was 
a very closely knit unit, a tribe by itself with its own 
petty laws and customs and conventions, and any 
variations from the accepted formulas brought their 
poenens So in the Forsyte family old Jolyon was 
ooked upon as a little strange and something of a 
renegade, and young Jolyon as an outcast and a disgrace 
by the great body of the family, his uncles and aunts 
and his grimly respectable cousin Soames. Father 
and son were original, they acted without the authority 
of the caucus and preferred to go their own ways; 
they had to pay the penalty. 

Slowly the authority of the family became less. With 
greater facilities of intercommunication exterior influences 
became too strong to be slighted and ignored, and one 
by one, also the old pillars that had propped up the 
“ancien régime’ went to their rest and left no adequate 
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successors. It was not merely that there was no one 
upon whom naturally the leadership would seem to 
devolve, there appeared, too, to be no one willing to 
accept the responsibility and burden of the gem 
Young Jolyon would have never been acceptable, also 
he would have laughed at the idea. Winifred had not 
the personality of the grande dame. Soames was 
too self-centred, and his one assumption of authority 
had failed with his defeat by Irene, nor had he the 
dominating personality, a personality that in view of 
the universal signs of disruption everywhere would 
necessarily have had to be altogether exceptional and 
one in which with respect for authority could have been 
mingled a genuine affection. In an age drifting even 
then towards a democracy and a questioning of the 
standing shibboleths a mellowness of personality might 
achieve what no loud-voiced autocracy could do. The 
Boer War gives a useful date for the first shaking of 
authority. 1914 shows clearly a vast cleavage, the 
‘ending of one theory of society and the beginning of 
another. 

Thenceforward and up till this very moment the 
struggle goes on, the searchings and the questionings for 
a new theory and ideal of conduct and custom that shall 
stand the test of a new age that had discarded liberally 
and, perhaps, recklessly the old beliefs and conventions, 
that is seeking not so much to patch and repair as to 
build afresh, that mocks at tradition and prefers 
experiment and an interesting failure to a formal success. 
And the old authoritative voice is only to be heard 
complaining in secret places to its contemporaries, 
or every now and again in the correspondence columns 
of the daily paper, and far from the derisive laughter 
of the rising generation. New gods for old. 

The way is traced from Timothy and Swithin and 
James, through young Jolyon and Soames, to Val Dartie 
and Jon and Fleur and Michael Mont, and it is a clear 
and regular tracing, without restraint, but without 
undue licence; firm, but without rigidity; and flexible, 
but without absurd twists and extravagances. Nor 
is it a narrow way, but the world on either side may 
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be seen and its atmosphere breathed, and we are made 
aware that whilst the = comet have their own individual 
personalities, though they are breathing men and women, 
yet at the same time they are types of the world in which 
they live. They are not eccentrics and extraordinary 
figures specially picked out, they are the ordinary 
citizens in the ordinary world that everyone knows ; 
they accept the commonplace faiths and they say the 
commonplace things, and think the commonplace 
thoughts. ‘They are neither more vicious nor more 
virtuous than those about them. 

So we may see plainly that what has been happening 
in the Forsyte family has been no isolated chain of 
events—they have not been special victims of a malignant 
fate—but is in most respects identical with what has been 
happening in slightly different circumstances in a 
thousand other family circles and homes, Not one 
family alone has been and is undergoing the processes of 
evolution, but a thousand other families are in the same 
predicament and flux. All over England the same thing 
has been happening in a greater or less degree, and the 
surfaces and roots of society are changing for better or 
for worse, and a little blindly. But we see, too, that 
beyond all these changes certain fundamentals remain 
unchanged. Soames, for instance, was averse from 
divorcing Irene, and probably would never have done 
it at all had he not wanted a child, someone to whom 
he could leave the property. The way had to be softened 
for Winifred to make her attempt at escape from Dartie, 
and neither Anne nor Michael leap light-heartedly at 
the chance of freeing themselves from Jon and Fleur. 
Only we see in the case of the youngest generation some- 
thing of a larger tolerance or, perhaps, something of a 
more human understanding, because the youngest 
generation has been given the opportunity to see more 
of human suffering, has seen the covering of flesh stripped 
from the bones of convention and noted, it may be, 
that the basis of so many conventions is little else than 
selfishness, a very disastrous ignorance, and a considerable 
amount of pride and conceit. 

There is, however, one very great change, personal 
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and also essentially social, that, especially in the upper 
middle-classes, is taking place. 

The deliberately acquisitive spirit dominant for so 
long is changing with the years, and not merely in kind 


but in essence. 
The first book of Zhe Forsyte Saga is A Man of 


Property, and it is as a man of property and a type of 
the acquisitive spirit that we are shown Soames Forsyte 
through all the years up to the ending of Swan Song 
and Soames’ own death. 

Soames’ father and uncles were brought up in the 
heyday of that acquisitive spirit, and he, Soames, carries 
on the tradition. Moreover, in spite of the veneer of 
appreciation of art, the spirit of that tradition means to 
get a thing both because it is a bargain at the moment, 
or may at some future date go up in value, and also to 
prevent anyone else having it. In the white heat of 
that spirit there is always a certain dog-in-the-manger 
quality and spitefulness, and also a desire to exhibit 
one’s own possessions with oneself as the master and the 
dominating influence; there is a strong element of 
selfishness, and with that element almost necessarily a 
measure of cruelty towards others and a measure of 
self-pity equally. 

In Soames the acquisitive spirit is predominant. 
He values everything primarily from the purely sordid 
and materialistic standpoint. ‘The beginnings are shown 
in the first chapter of 4 Man of Property, and there- 
after in his attitude towards Irene and Bosinney. And 
that attitude towards Bosinney has three distinct 
facets. ‘There is first of all the dislike of Soames for 
any thing or any person he does not understand and 
who is outside his normal experience. Secondly, there 
is the financial side, for Soames, although he had a 
complete ignorance of architectural costs and their 
why and their wherefore, conceived the idea that 
in some way he had been swindled coldly and deliberately. 
Thirdly, he resented the friendship between Bosinney 
and Irene, overlooking, of course, completely his own 
shortcomings. 

The first facet shows a narrow-mindedness, and at 
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the root of all, however unacknowledged, a certain 
element of fear. The second facet shows the arrogance 
and the snobbery of the man of property, for Soames’ 
behaviour to Bosinney all through would have been 
wholly different had the architect been a man of position 
and wealth, and the few hundreds of pounds involved 
meant little in themselves to Soames. ‘The third facet 
shows again the man of property. Irene was his wife 
and so his property, and any acquaintance with that 
property which was not sanctioned in advance by the 
master was wrong. Yet with regard to this third 
facet Soames was very largely to blame. He was not 
an unkind man, he had a heart, but his affection was 
of a peculiarly chilly kind and wholly unsympathetic. 
He had his own likes and dislikes, but he could not see 
that it was perfectly legitimate for other people to have 
a totally different set of affections and aversions, and that 
their opinions were every whit as likely to be as valuable 
as his own. Irene, for instance, should have realized 
that her husband’s opinions were infinitely superior 
to her own, and should have acquiesced tamely and 
listened with awe to his lightest dictum; she ought to 
have listened and then followed blindly on Soames’ 
lines and applauded his wisdom. But about Soames 
there was an exterior harshness and abruptness of 
manner and an unsympathetic atmosphere and total 
lack of good fellowship that repelled even when it was 
felt that he was almost certainly right (for Soames was 
in many ways a clever man of the world), so that out of 
sheer opposition people would go contrary to him. 
There was something essentially irritating about Soames, 
with his implied superiority, a kind of mental and moral 
snobbery that must be resented. He acquired a wife, 
he acquired a house, he acquired a business and several 
directorships and trusteeships, a second wife and a child, 
and finally an excellent collection of pictures; and 
yet in a manner even to the end Soames himself is 
conscious that, although he himself cannot detect the 
real reason, he has somehow failed. He is conscious 
of a lack of something real but intangible ; he knows that 
in a manner he has failed where he might and where he 
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should have succeeded. He ends without hope, with- 
out ever having known a real love, a disillusioned and, 
I think, a broken-hearted man, and a man worn out with 
unceasing struggle. I have an idea that he had no dee 
hold even on Fleur; she understood him a little, she 
liked him and knew him for a constant support, but | 
doubt if he inspired even in her a fierce affection. He 
had not the personality that makes for love. 

But Soames Forsyte, whether he inspires affection 
or not, whether he is right or wrong, is nevertheless 
a character from whom it is impossible to withhold 
a fine measure of respect. He is, as Galsworthy sees 
him, a man of great application and of fierce, if narrow, 
enthusiasm and determination, a man knowing his own 
mind and pressing steadily forward on his chosen way, 
self-confident and self-assertive to the limit when minor 
points of ethical conduct have no meaning for him 
if they do not fit in with his preconceived ideas. His 
behind-the-scenes operations against Marjorie Ferrar 
cannot, for example, be quoted as a pattern for others, 
but Soames had made up his mind to win the case, and 
he stuck at little to achieve his desire. 

Again Soames is consistent. From the beginning to 
the end he is the man of property. From Irene to 
the ownership of the picture gallery the ruling passion 
persists, even to death, a guiding light in life. 

And Galsworthy has given us in Soames a genuine 
masterpiece in portraiture, not flamboyant, not aggressive, 
not flattering and not malicious, but coolly and quietly 
done in tones that are nearly neutral, a portrait that 
bears the stamp of authority and that will always be 
truthful, a portrait of a gentleman of a period and at 
the same time a portrait of a period in a gentleman. 
That is the brilliancy of the work. Soames is typical, 
but Soames is a very clearly a person of pronounced 
individuality, and is very far remote indeed from being 
a patchwork or a composite individual. 

So, too, it is with others. ‘Timothy, Swithin, James. 
old Jolyon are our grandfathers, but none the less, 
they are Forsytes with the Forsyte stamp. Young 
Jolyon is an emancipated Forsyte, but at the same 
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time we can see him also as the country gentleman 
who has been a trifle wild and who dabbles in art. Val 
Dartie, Jon, Michael Mont, and Fleur—how typical 
of to-day with their quickly roused emotions and their 
rather shallow natures, and yet with a light-hearted 
courage and a careless kindness that for the real student 
of human nature disarms a too severe criticism! 
But they, too, have the touches that keep them themselves 
and no one else: Fleur with the Gallic lightness added 
to the Forsyte obstinacy; Jon with the spirit of his 
father and the effervescence of his own generation; 
Val Dartie, a sobered edition of his scapegrace father, 
but still with the love of horses; Michael Mont with 
his enthusiasm and his not too intelligent espousal of 
causes. And every little portrait is carefully done. 
Sir Lawrence Mont, the Marquis, Marjorie Ferrar, 
and old Gradman—they live. We know in a little space 
a great deal about them, and the outline is so done that 
we are left as it were with guiding lines to enable us 
to complete mentally each portrait. 

That then is Galsworthy’s greatness, and shown 
particularly in the Forsyte chronicle: that ability 
to show a type and make him, or her, at the same time 
an individual, and to show his characters in perfect 
relationship to the period so that it may be said that the 
man is typical of his time and the time represents the man. 

And I think the work has been achieved because 
Galsworthy has realized that neither extreme is ever 
typical of its time. Between the champagne and the 
homely cup of tea there is a vast body that has its virtues 
and its vices, its enthusiasms that are not too pro- 
nounced, and its aversions for which it can find often 
an amount of pity, its ideals and its little contentments, 
and it is that majority which in the end makes its 
atmosphere and moulds the history of the period. A 
mocker mocked at the Victorian horsehair sofa. That 
the sofa was ugly may be granted, but the sofa was 
representative of its time, it was like the people who 
sat on it, and it had therefore an historical if not an 
esthetic merit. ‘The mocker was an extreme, “full 
of wind and fury signifying nothing”’. 
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For those who desire brilliance of epigram and the 
sensation produced by eroticism and cynicism the work 
of John Galsworthy will have little meaning or attraction. 
For those, however, who believe in characterization, in 
atmosphere that is sincere and that melts into the charac- 
terizations, for those who have an interest in times that 
are passing now and will soon be of historical importance 
only, for those to whom there is something appealing 
in the everyday life of everyday people shown with a 
graciousness that shows a sympathy and an understanding 
both for shortcomings and for over-expression, for 
those who see a virtue in moderation and in a care- 
fulness of craft, there will be a love for the people whom 
Galsworthy has given us. ‘There will also be a sincere 
meed of admiration for a creator who within the limits of 
a large-hearted common sense has mirrored the character- 
istics of a great part of his country in the persons of a 
few carefully chosen characters without blame, without 
favour, without ostentation, but firmly and with courage. 

Galsworthy has claimed only to mirror the upper 
middle-class, but we may grant him more than that; 
he may be said to have mirrored England itself within 
the period he has chosen. Leaving aside the minor 
point of exterior manners and forms of speech, the soul 
of England can be seen as much in the little details, and 
the minor characters as in the full-length portraits, for 
that to-have-and-to-hold spirit permeates every class of 
society, just as morals are not peculiar to one section of 
the community, but are common property. As Rudyard 
Kipling puts it, “the Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
are sisters under their skins”’. 

So when we admit Galsworthy’s claim we admit that 
claim on a far wider basis, and our admittance means 
that we have been given a piece of literature that is 
already classic, and that will endure. 


Hucu P. Austin. 
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Art. 8.—‘APOTRES-CONQUISTADORES” 


Sources of “‘Apdtres-Conquistadores” : 


1. Francis Parkman, The Fesutts in North America. 

2. Goyau, Les Origines religieuses du Canada. 

3. Georges Rigault, Martyrs de la Nouvelle-France. 

4. Fesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Thwaites edition. 
5. Rochemonteix, Les ‘fésuites et la Nouvelle-France. 


_—_ passages of history are more striking than 
those which record the efforts of the earlier French 
Jesuits to convert the Indians. Full as they are of 
dramatic and philosophic interest, bearing strongly on 
the political destinies of America, and closely involved 
with the history of its native population, it is wonderful 
that they have been left so long in obscurity.” 

Thus wrote Parkman in 1867; and no less wonderful 
is it that this Protestant historian should, during more 
than half a century, have directed men’s thoughts to- 
wards a particular group of those Jesuit missionaries 
who remain so fascinating for every lover of the mere 
heroic, and who to-day are invoked as celestial patrons 
by their fellows in the Faith so dear to them, but so alien 
to the Unitarian sympathies of their biographer. His- 
torical interest has culminated in canonization. How 
much of the cultus, even in the technical sense, is due 
to Parkman’s attractive pages it would be difficult to 
estimate, but it is not unlikely that the uniform tone 
of praise adopted by subsequent non-Catholic historians 
of New France takes its key from his authoritative voice. 
To him all Catholics, but especially those of the St. 
Lawrence Basin, owe a debt of gratitude. True he was 
not the only historian who delved in the virgin soil 
of early Canadian history, but his labours have produced 
an unequalled harvest. More than that, he emphasized, 
unconsciously perhaps, but not the less certainly, the 
essentially Catholic nature of early French exploration. 
In this he anticipated the recent work of some French 
Catholic historians, among them M. Georges Goyau 
of the French Academy, who is generous in his praise 
of the New England vindicator of these early Jesuits 
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against the slanders of their French contemporaries and 
co-religionists. ‘‘En dépit de son parti pris confessionel, 
. . . Parkman, véritable héros de la recherche historique, 
4 demi aveugle, 4 demi paralysé .. . (bien que) peu 
suspect de bienveillance pour le rdle historique de la 
Compagnie de Jésus sur terre européenne, eut l’honneur 
de graver dans les imaginations anglo-saxonnes, par 
Véclat et la couleur de ses récits, le sentiment de ce 
qu’avait été l’apostolat catholique pour la Nouvelle- 
France naissante.””* 

Yet more remarkable will it appear when we remember 
that this great service done the memory of our martyrs 
was, in its really pertinent phase, wholly involuntary. 
For while Parkman has succeeded in inspiring two 
generations of readers with his own enthusiastic admiration 
of the missionary persevering in the face of incredible 
difficulties, he failed to understand the motives behind 
that unselfish toil. Far better had he followed the 
policy which he commends in the writers of the first 
Relations—to accumulate facts in a spirit of faithful 
inquiry and leave theory to others.t In spite of that 
defect his work holds its place in historical literature 
with the not more erudite but less familiar productions 
of Shea, O’Callaghan, Martin, Carayon and Roche- 
monteix. 

Yet, valuable as are all these works, it is to be noted 
that for several reasons most of them have been inacces- 
sible to the average reader. A popular demand for 
literature on the martyrs naturally developed as the 
process of beatification approached its welcome issue, a 
demand that has increased as we awaited their canoniza- 
tion, which took place on June 29 of last year. Such 
literature had to bear the impress more of hagiography 
than of historical research. Capable writers have 
given us lives of the martyrs considered as a group, 
or of individuals. ‘These carefully written books have 
become the staple source of information, and to 
them the continual spread of popular devotion to the 
martyrs of New France is due in no small measure. 


* Goyau, Les Origines Religieuses du Canada. Paris, 1924. p. XvVii. 
¢t Parkman, ibid., p. lxxix, n.2, 
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In other languages, too, similar lives have been published. 
Our martyrs are fast becoming known outside the 
countries baptized by their blood. Their fame as 
miracle-workers is widespread. Yet there seems reason 
for thinking that while the historian honours the intrepid 
pioneering spirit of the early missionaries the devout 
Catholic pictures them as unflinching victims in the 
midst of flames or under the descending tomahawk. 
One may forget that, had they never been granted the 
martyr’s crown, they had nevertheless richly deserved 
the honours of the beatified. ‘The mounting flame of the 
torture-stake lights the warrior of Christ in his last 
victorious combat; the encircling gloom obscures the 
zealous missionary, toiling and suffering his round of 
petty martyrdom, while “au prix de ses sueurs, au prix 
de son sang’’, he helped to accomplish “une immense et 
féconde besogne”’.* 

The martyr will continue to receive his due praise ; 
what of the apostolic side of the picture ? It will be well 
to recall that these martyrs and their fellow missionaries 
laboured not merely for the baptism of the Indians, but 
for their perfect conversion to the Faith, and in some 
cases to a state of lofty piety. In the face of almost 
incredible difficulties they toiled with infinite patience 
and self-sacrifice to make of those dusky children of the 
forest fervent members of Christ’s Church. 

From the momentous day when the Récollet Le 
Caron set foot on the soil of Huronia in 1615 down to 
the mournful exodus of the Jesuits from Christian 
Island thirty-five years later, probably the most laborious 
work of all that stern period was the instruction of the 
native. Before a church could spring up in the forest- 
glades and along the lakes and streams of that Promised 
Land the Indian must understand and accept the truths 
of Christianity. He must first see the necessity of the 
Great Prayer before he would accept it from the Black- 
robes come from the East. Except during the years of 
enforced absence when Quebec was in the hands of the 
English, the Jesuits, who succeeded the Récollets in that 


* Rigault, Georges, Martyrs de la Nouvelle-France. Paris, 1924. p.18 
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mission-field, went on for fifteen years with their daily 
unremitting toil of trying to teach spiritual truths to 
savages whose vocabularies knew scarcely a word for 
any abstract idea. 

The difficulties of penetrating the native mind were 
great, but like skilful generals the first missionaries 
assiduously studied their battle-front: the native 
character and mentality. But, having come to a fair 
understanding of the savage and his language, their most 
arduous task still remained: to preach Christ and Him 
Crucified to a mind that had never risen above the con- 
templation of all that is material and gross. How could 
one expect him to accept and practise the Commandments 
of God; when he seemed to have but the most shadowy 
conceptions of His existence and none of His true nature ? 
Father Jerome Lalement writes “from the Hurons”, 
27 May, 1640, that some people in France are inclined 
to carp at the slow progress made; but it is almost a 
miracle, he says, that even one savage has been converted, 
“for it seems that neither the Gospel nor the Holy Scrip- 
tures have been composed for them. Not only do words 
fail them to express the sanctity of our mysteries, but 
even the parables and the more familiar discourses of 
Jesus Christ are inexplicable to them. ‘They know not 
what is salt, leaven, stronghold, pearl, prison, mustard 
seed, casks of wine, lamp, candlestick, torch; they 
have no idea of kingdoms, kings and their majesty ; 
not even of shepherds, flocks and a sheepfold—in a word, 
the ignorance of the things of earth seems to close for 
them the way to Heaven. . . . Where can faith enter 
their minds ?’’* 

Yet enter them it did. In some few choice souls 
it sprouted and took strong root in spite of the blighting 
effects of ignorance, superstition and vice. From the 
stones God was raising up children to Abraham. Sub- 
mission to grace gave many of them unquestioning 
faith, which not infrequently prompted such remarks as, 
“T have no difficulty in believing the remaining truths 
of our Faith; He who can gather up the scattered 


* Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. Thwaites edition. Cleve- 
land. Vol. xx, p. 71. 
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portions of a body reduced to ashes has nothing left 
that is impossible to Him.’”* 

Hence they had less difficulty in believing in the 
Blessed Sacrament than in Hell, Resurrection and 
Paradise. 

The first painful step Brébeuf made in 1625, in the 
brief companionship of de Noué, a fellow-Jesuit, and of 
the Récollet Daillon. Then, isolated for two years 
in the forests of the Huron peninsula, he gathered his 
first elements of the native language, in which he later 
became a master. He preached as best he could, but 
with how little success? A few dying infants completed 
the meagre roll of the baptized. When he returned in 
1634 with the Jesuits Daniel and Davost he inaugurated 
a new era of missionary endeavour. His assistants were 
the gainers by his apprenticeship in the native language 
and customs; the study of a barbarous tongue lost many 
of its initial difficulties under tutoring more helpful 
than a tricky native might be disposed to give. 

But a regular programme of instructions was not at all 
easy to arrange, for regularity was not a native virtue. 
As numberless feasts, dances and-games of chance kept 
the village in a turmoil for days at a time, group in- 
struction was possible only whenever the natives might 
be got together. For this Brébeuf hit upon a method 
suited to the circumstances, a method elastic enough to 
appeal to other missionaries for their own use among 
other tribes of sedentary Indians. The best description 
of Brébeuf’s procedure is that written by himself in 
May 1635: ‘‘We call together the people by the hel 
of the captain of the village, who assembles them al 
in our house as in council, or perhaps by the sound of the 
bell. I use the surplice and square cap to give more 
Majesty to my appearance. At the beginning we chant 
the Pater Noster, translated into Huron verse. Father 
Daniel, as its author, chants a couplet alone, and then we 
all chant it together ; and those among the Hurons, 
principally the little ones, who already know it, take 
pleasure in chanting it with us, and the others in listening. 


* Thwaites, 30, 73. 
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That done, when everyone is seated, I rise and make 
the sign of the Cross for all; then, having recapitulated 
what I said last time, I explain something new. After 
that we question the young children and girls, giving 
a little bead of porcelain or glass to those who deserve it, 
. . . To arouse their emulation, we have each lesson 
retraced by our two little French boys, who question 
each other—which transports the savage with admiration. 
Finally, the whole is concluded by the talk of the old 
men, who propound their difficulties. ... We began 
our catechizing by this memorable truth, that their 
souls, which are immortal, all go after death either to 
Paradise or Hell. It is thus we approach them, either 
in public or in private.’’* 

A year later Brébeuf notes a change of policy: atten- 
tion is centred on the old men, as the women and chil- 
dren had proved too troublesome in the general assembly ; 
so Father Daniel and a companion instruct them at home, 
going from cabin to cabin. On Sundays the young 
people assemble twice in the Fathers’ cabin, for Mass 
and prayers, and in the afternoon for simple catechism, 

Some phases of Brébeuf’s procedure recall the method 
adopted by Saint Francis Xavier; but how different 
the results! The apostle of the Indies numbered his 
converts by thousands and tens of thousands, but the 
missionaries to the Western Indians counted not even 
their hundreds. After drawing our attention to the zeal 
that led the Jesuit missionary to bear “‘all that the 
human frame seems capable of bearing’, Parkman is 
careful to point out that this zeal “was in no way due 
to success; for in 1641, after seven years of toil, the 
mission counted only about fifty living converts—falling 
off from former years’.t For many years the mission- 
aries could baptize few save dying infants. With great 
jubilation, Brébeuf records in 1637 the baptism of the 
first adult Huron in good health. 


The statistics of baptisms among the Hurons are far from com- 
plete ; those for Quebec and subordinate missions are still less 


* Thwaites, 8, 143. t Parkman, pp. cit., p. 147, note. 
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satisfactory—the latter consider as a rule the “more notable con- 
yerts”. No doubt enquirers for more than that would have been 
referred to the parish register. For Huronia the following data 
have been gleaned from the Thwaites edition of the Relations 
and letters; the numbers are for the twelvemonth preceding 
midsummer of the year given; in each year many baptisms im 
articulo mortts. 


1635 - 14 1644 - (2) 
1636 - 86 1645 - 170+ 
1637 - 200+ 1646 - 164 
1638 - 100+ 1647 - 500+ 
1639 - 324 1648 - 1300+ 
1640 - 1000+ 1649 - 1700c. 
1641 - 100c. 1650 - 3000+ 
1642 - (1) 

1643 - 100c. 


4+. = more than. c. = about. 

(1) = “A goodly number of adults... more than 120 
(adults ?) at Ste. Marie.” 

(2) = “Number much greater this year than in previous 
years.” 


Even though the plague (e.g. 1637, 1639-40) and the increasing 
Iroquois attacks (1648-50) led to many baptisms, especially in 
articulo mortis, high hopes for the future of Huronia were well 
grounded, as appears from such numbers as can be found in the 
Quebec reports : 


1637 - 300, for Quebec, Three Rivers and Huronia, for which 
“more than 200”; 1639 - c.450, including Hurons, of whom 
324 mentioned in Huron report; 1640 - c.1200, including 
Hurons, of whom more than 1000. 


That the missionaries reckoned the total number of converts 
for this period of the missions far above the actual numbers to be 
found (=8758) is evident from an undated letter sent to the 
General of the Society by Father Jerome Lalement after his 
return to France ; “It seems to me that what has taken place among 
the Hurons has been but a small commission on the part of Heaven 
for the conversion and baptism of ten or twelve thousand souls.” 
—Thwaites, 36.51. (He may, of course, be including those 
baptized at Quebec and elsewhere.) 


Mission stations were established as soon as a sufficient 
Vol. 189 I 
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number of Fathers arrived from France. Permanent 
residences were made at [honatiria (St. Joseph I), 1634, 
where at first Brébeuf and his two companions resided ; 
Ossossané (La Conception), 1637; ‘Teanaustayé (St. 
Joseph II), 1638; but these were abandoned in 1639 
for the new central residence of Fort Ste. Marie. In that 
year the mission posts—not residences—numbered four; 
in 1649 there were fourteen. During that decade the 
missionary staff had increased from eleven to sixteen, 
as we learn from the Catalogi Personarum reconstructed 
by Father Arthur Jones, S.J., from available documents,* 
The French personnel had grown from seventeen to 
sixty-three. In all, twenty-five Jesuit priests laboured in 
the Huronia Mission. Among them were all thesix priest- 
martyrs—SS. Brébeuf, Jogues, Lalement, Garnier, 
Daniel and Chabanel. Brébeuf’s ministry was the 
longest—about fifteen years in all; Gabriel Lalement’s 
the shortest—six and a ‘half months. The year 1640 
is especially noteworthy. In its records we find the 
first mention of those lay apostles or donnés whose 
devotion and self-sacrifice have earned for them a high 
place in the stirring history of that period. It is rather 
remarkable to note in that distant wilderness the pre- 
sence of boys ; some of them were very young indeed for 
such perilous times. Of the four mentioned in 1646, 
Francois Malherbe was only fourteen years old. 


The following table, compiled from data accumulated by Father 
Jones, shows the various categories of the personnel during the 
period of uninterrupted Jesuit activity in Huronia: 


— — Donnés Hired Boys Soldiers Tora 


M (Paid ?) 
1634 3 — — 4 — = 7 
35 5 - - 4 2 — it! 
36 6 — — 4 I — II 
37 6 — — 4 I — tI! 
38 IO — — 5 I == 16 
39 II — — 5? 1? -— 17? 
1640 15(13?) I 6 4 4 — 430? 
46 4 I 7 5 4 me. se 
@ 2 2 , = §¢§ =~. =@ 


* Cf. Jones, Old Huronia. 
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Priests Brothers Donnés Hired Boys Soldiers Tora 
S.J. S.J. Men (Paid?) 


1643-12 2 6 7 5 — 432 
44 14 2 II 3 6 22 38=««§8 
45 tS . ss 5 5 nie 
46 15 3 16 8 4 — 46 
47.15 3 2 i4 p45 
488 4 23 #7 4 8 (64 
49 ~+#&@«+16 4 22Cisd 4 6 63 

1650 }3=13 4 22 II 4 6 60 


To house so large a family required a home of no mean 
dimensions, and for its support cornfields in proportion. 
This leads to the conclusion that Fort Ste. Marie wasa 
larger establishment than is sometimes supposed. True, 
the ruined stone walls that are still to be seen near 
Midland, Ontario, do not give the impression of size, but 
there may well have been adjacent buildings constructed 
entirely of wood. ‘This opinion of the size and import- 
ance of the Fort seems to be confirmed by Le Jeune’s 
letter of 1642 to the General of the Society, to the effect 
that Cardinal Richelieu, “at the request of his niece, 
the Duchess d’Aiguillon, grants thirty thousand [livres ?] 
out of the Royal treasury for the construction of a 
strong fort in the Huron country”’.* 

For ten years the Jesuits set out, usually in pairs, from 
this little citadel on their circuitous apostolic journeys, 
entailing absences of weeks, or perhaps of months. Alone, 
or following the footsteps of a chance native guide, they 
hurried along the forest trails, drawn by the magnet of 
God’s image in those tarnished souls. Unappalled by 
rebuffs, by wars and rumours of wars, heedless of rain and 
snow, scornful of nature’s rebelling in the face of coarse 
food, threadbare clothing and vile lodgings, they suffered 
nothing to make them tarry in their quest, for by the 
“vision splendid” they were attended on their way— 
the vision of Christ’s Sacrifice on Calvary in the past, 
of His all-sustaining -grace for their present needs, and 
of glorious martyrdom hidden in the future. Year after 
year they visited the chief towns of the Petun or Tobacco 
nation towards Lake Huron: abuse and threats were 
their usual reception. ‘The winter of 1640-41 Brébeuf 
* Jones, Old Huronia, p. 333. 
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and Chaumonot spent farther afield in the villages of 
the debased Neutral nation along the north shore of 
Lake Erie; they were preserved from sudden death 
only by what seems a continued intervention of Divine 
Providence. The names of Jogues, Ménard, Pijart and 
Raymbault recall the laborious missions among the roving 
Algonquin tribes of the country stretching north from 
modern Muskoka to Sault Ste. Marie and the wilderness 
beyond Lake Nipissing. 

With this picture of the travelling missionary before us, 
it is impossible to think of him as feeble or indifferent 
or discouraged in his ministry. Fervent longings for an 
abundant harvest did not blind him to the necessity 
of duly preparing the ground before the precious seed 
could be entrusted to it, and of tender watchfulness 
while the young shoots waxed stronger and self-support- 
ing. As has been already noted, Parkman eulogizes 
the devout zeal of these early missionaries. ‘They 
laboured ‘‘at the work of conversion with an energy 
never surpassed”, and battled “against the powers of 
darkness with the mettle of paladins. . . . Gentleness, 
kindness and patience were the rule of their intercourse, 
They studied the nature of the savage, and conformed 
themselves to it. Far from treating the Indian as an 
alien and barbarian, they would fain have adopted him 
as a countryman.”* Yet he spoils the picture by 
intimating that this zeal and courage were expended 
with an eye to quick and easy conversions: “‘We see the 
irrepressible Jesuits roaming from town to town” rest- 
lessly seeking souls for baptism. “In the case of adults, 
they thought some little preparation essential.”+ And 
elsewhere he says that “the preparation of the convert 
for baptism was often very slight’’.t 

These strictures would seem to be the result of Park- 
man’s prejudice rather than of his study; for a casual 
reading of the Relations of this period will bring 
to light many instances of delay in conferring baptism 
on eager catechumens. Father Le Jeune states this 
to be their usual policy: ““‘We have been careful about 


* Parkman, op. cit., p. 134. t Ibid., p. 163. 





t Ibid., p. 95. 
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conferring it on any adult in good health, except after a 
long probation. To be sure one cannot refuse it to a poor 
man almost in the agony of death, who gives proof that he 
has the faith, and who shows sufficient instruction.” 
To the objection that should this man regain his health, 
he will very easily fall into his former evil life, and thus 
the Sacrament will be profaned, he answers with the 
well-known dictum: “The Sacrament is made for Man 
and not Man for the Sacrament.” ‘The lapse can no more 
be attributed to the missionary “than the sacrilege which 
a person commits against the Sacrament of Penance 
injures the conscience of the Confessor who has behaved 
with discretion. I freely admit that great care must 
be taken not to baptize those who are in health, without 
having tried them and kept them for some time in the rank 
of catechumens, as was done in the primitive Church ; 
but as for assigning four or five years, it is a term which 
St. Paul did not enjoin in his first sermons. Christian 
discretion ought to limit the term. ... There are 
some savages to whom I would not confide our mysteries 
after six years of instruction ; there are others, especially 
among the sedentary ones, who will mature sooner, and 
to whom one cannot, without injustice, deny what 
belongs to them as much as to us.’””* 

This same Relation (1637) is enthusiastic about 
the intelligence of the Montagnais children near Quebec, 
and their quickness in learning the catechism. One 
boy asked for baptism on three occasions, once when going 
off with the tribe into the woods. But as his youth made 
him an easy victim to the influence and ridicule of others, 
Le Jeune did not dare to baptize him.t 

Of this delay, many of the catechumens complain 
frequently to the missionaries; they are left, they say, 
in danger of eternal damnation should they be slain by 
a lurking foe, or be carried off into distant captivity. 
In 1642 the Governor, de Montmagny, interceded for 
the reception into the Church of one of the most pro- 
mising young Huron braves, Charles Tsondatsaa, whom 
he had personally examined at Quebec ; he thought the 





* Thwaites, 11., 139. t Thwaites, 11, 233. 
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Fathers in Huronia had been too strict in refusing the 
Sacrament to this exceptional catechumen.* 

The prudence of this careful policy is all the more 
evident when it is contrasted with the expeditious aposto- 
late of the first missionary in Acadia. ‘This priest, the 
abbé Josué Fléché, had been brought over in 1610 
as a compromise by the Baron de Poutrincourt, the 
Huguenot patentee of the colony of Port Royal, who 
must at all costs delay if possible the arrival of his Détes 
noires, the Jesuits; yet he could not afford to lose the 
favour of Henri IV, who had desired the native missionary 
work to be confided to them. Fléché’s absolute 
ignorance of the native tongue was no obstacle to early 
conversions. The shrewd Poutrincourt, with an eye 
on Versailles, charged his own son with the immediate 
instruction of a local chief and his family. Three weeks 
later the zealous but imprudent priest baptized the 
chief and twenty others, on June 24, 1610. Lescarbot 
lauded these baptisms as “un chef-d’ceuvre de la piété 
chrétienne”’, but the Sorbonne stigmatized them as “‘de 
vraies profanations’.t When Fléché returned to 
France a year later, he seems to have achieved little or 
nothing in the way of translating the Creed and simple 
prayers into the native tongue. 

To this task, however, we find the pioneering mission- 
aries of New France giving their attention once they have 
mastered the mere elements of the language. “They 
dig among the tough roots of a barbarian dialect, these 
students of the famous universities of France, and they 
make alphabets and phrase-books and grammars. ‘They 
translate portions of the Gospels and hymns.”{ One 
thing that strikes the reader of the Relations is the 
almost universal use of rhythmic prayers in the vernacular. 
We are frequently told that much progress had been made 
in translating prayers and hymns into the native tongues, 
and that the children delighted in singing them. His- 
torical accuracy does not allow us to imagine our martyrs 


* Thwaites, 23, 81. 
t Rochemonteix. Les Jésuites et la Nouvelle-France. Paris, 1895. 
I, 30, note 4. 
t New England Magazine, May 1894. 
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charming their forest choristers with their skill on musical 
instruments, as did later missionaries. Thus in 1655 
the forests of the Onondagas resounded to hymns accom- 
panied by a small violin ; Father Dablon on Manitoulin 
Island in 1670, and Father André near Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, about the same time, astonished their savage folk 
by their melodies on the flute. 

Let any legitimate means of conversion suggest itself, 
it was at least tried. In 1636 Brébeuf conceived the 
venturesome scheme of sending some promising boys 
to Quebec, where they might be taught the elements of 
religion away from the influence of pagan relatives. 
After a few years of instruction and of contact with the 
French colonists, these boys would return home solidly 
grounded in the Faith and ready to help the missionaries. 
Father Daniel, the future martyr, opened the little 
school after overcoming many difficulties. With now 
three, now as many as six pupils, the little “seminary” 
struggled along until 1642. That the scheme failed 
was due to no lack of patience, tact or good will in the 
missionaries. ‘Ihe time was not ripe for such an attempt 
to convert the tribe through its children. But it does 
show the thoroughness with which those early mission- 
aries set about their work. 

Even the bitterest foe of the Society of Jesus halts 
to dip his pen in less vitriolic fluid when he comes to the 
appraisement of these men. He cannot forgive them 
for being Jesuits, but neither can he withhold his praise 
of their resolute and unswerving fidelity in the face of 
difficulties before which even the boldest might have 
hesitated. “It was only by suffering and trial that these 
early labourers won their triumphs’, is a judgment of 
the Protestant Bishop Kip which the ex-Jesuit Stein- 
metz quotes with seeming approval.* 

What a catalogue of trials and obstacles the missionary 
had to encounter! From the moment he stepped into 
the canoe of the Hurons returning from their annual 
bartering at Quebec or Three Rivers to their distant 
homes in the western forest, until his removal by obedi- 


* Steinmetz, Andrew S., History of the Jesuits. London, 1848. 3, 519. 
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ence or death, he lived in an atmosphere of trials, physical 
and mental. That slow voyage up the Ottawa was in 
itself an appalling apprenticeship. Portage after portage 
for more than thirty days, two scant meals of the coarse 
cornmeal between sunrise and sunset, a few hours’ rest on 
the bare earth, clouds of flies by day and of mosquitoes 
by night—by these was the new missionary welcomed 
as he advanced towards his goal, alone save for the 
silent, toiling, odorous savages. Yet these savages were 
the very reason of his long journey; they had drawn 
him from comfortable and congenial residences and 
colleges in France into this distant exile. 

His destination reached, the discomforts and hardships 
of travel were not yet at an end. Seldom did he travel 
by canoe; more usually afoot, his shoulders his only 
packhorse, his one cloak his only protection against 
rain and snow. In summer he found the trails of the 
Huron peninsula well worn ; in winter he had only too 
often to break his way through deep drifts of snow, with 
his memory alone for compass. It is no surprise to read 
of two Fathers losing their way and wandering for twelve 
hours in trying to make a journey of no more than four 
miles, and that during a night that brought death by 
freezing to more than one hardy Indian out in the snow. 

Yet these hardships of travel were trifling compared 
to those of life among the Indians. As the missionary 
usually lodged with a Christian or a friendly pagan, 
he was doomed to lead the life they led. ‘They might 
give him a reserved space at one end of the long bark 
cabin, but privacy no one could give him. Around 
each of the eight or ten or more fires were huddled the 
members of two families. Above, the air reeked with the 
stifling smoke that failed to find the few small openings 
in the roof or was forced back by the stormy winds with- 
out. Add to this the vexation of family bickering, of 
multitudinous vermin and of the unbridled licence of 
even the youngest adolescent. “He who entered on a 
winter night’’, says Parkman, “‘beheld a strange spectacle : 
the vista of fires lighting the smoky concave... 
shrivelled squaws, hideous with threescore years of 
hardship ; grisly old warriors, scarred with the Iroquois 
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war-clubs ; young aspirants, whose honours were yet 
to be won; damsels gay with ochre and wampum ; rest- 
less children pell-mell with restless dogs. Now a tongue 
of resinous flame painted each wild feature in vivid 
light ; now the fitful gleam expired, and the group 
vanished from sight as their nation has vanished from 
history.”’* 

Now to realize the full weight of such a life upon the 
sensibilities of the missionaries it must be remembered 
that they had not been inured by a Spartan youth to 
some roughness of life. Some, like Saint Charles Garnier, 
came of wealthy and influential families to whom a 
certain degree of luxury was natural ; the ancient family 
of Brébeuf was well known and had intermarried with 
many an important Norman family ; many of the other 
missionaries were of substantial Breton and Norman 
families, whose homes must have radiated the cleanliness 
and simple comfort so evident to-day in north-western 
France. All of these men had been trained in classical 
colleges where their tastes for literature and the literary 
amenities had been fostered to a high degree. “Many 
of them had stood high in camps [sic] and courts, and 
could contrast their desolate state in the solitary wigwam 
with the refinement and affluence which had waited on 
their early years. But now all these were gone... . 
Through long and sorrowful years they were obliged to 
‘sow in tears’ before they could ‘reap in joy’. Every 
self-denial gathered around them which could wear 
upon the spirit and cause the heart to fail.’’t 

These were the “apdétres-conquistadores ... qui 
abandonnérent tout pour conquérir un monde a Jésus 
Christ”,t who sought an exile more complete than 
ever fell upon a Siberian prisoner, for 4e lived among his 
own kind ; in their missionary travels they faced only the 
companionship of savages. ‘True, the sedentary Hurons 
could claim no little superiority over the nomad Algon- 
quins, yet exile, even among them, voluntary though it 
was, could easily have worked “like madness in the 

* Parkman, op. cit., p. xxviii. 


t Kip, quoted by Steinmetz, op. cit., 3, 519. 
} Rigault, Georges, op. cit., pp. 16, 23. 
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brain”. ‘To stand up patient and tranquil under such a 
load was impossible without the strong support of the 
Divine Hand. When that sensible support was re- 
moved, what a hell on earth such a life could be we see 
in Saint Noél Chabanel’s “‘martyrium in umbra”’. 

Of these trials and difficulties some were more nega- 
tive than positive, but all were, under the circumstances, 
inevitable. They had all been stressed in the reports 
from the mission-fields ; against them aspirants for those 
missions had been repeatedly warned that they might 
prepare their souls for this unending martyrdom. No- 
thing was glossed over. Yet they could hardly have con- 
ceived, much less fully realized, the far more serious 
hindrances that would arise from human agency. For 
the ultimate failure of the missions to the Hurons and 
in the Iroquois country, and the meagre permanent 
results along the St. Lawrence, were all due not to a lack 
of workers, although of them there were never enough, 
nor to a dimming of the divine flame of zeal, but solely 
to the perversity and violence of man, aboriginal and 
European, from declared foes, and from untrustworthy 
friends. 

Foremost in the rank of native enemies were of course 
the Iroquois. ‘Those ferocious warriors, whose activities 
and reputation far outbalanced their actual fighting- 
force,* included the French in their implacable hatred 
of their own blood-relations, the Hurons. Huron 
history, as we know it, is one unbroken record of warfare, 
with the Iroquois holding the balance of victory. So 
destructive were the inroads that of the thirty thousand 
Hurons estimated by the first missionaries the census 
of 1640 could account for no more than twelve thousand. 
Disease and famine took their héavy toll of lives, but 
the swift decline and final extinction of the Hurons as a 
nation is due to the murderous attacks of the Iroquois. 

In this universal danger and ruin the missionaries 
were involved. The surprising thing is that so few of 
them fell victims. In Iroquois eyes the Blackrobe 
had assumed a sinister significance. All the slanderous 


* The Relations mention some thirty tribes to whom the Iroquois 
were hostile. 
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reports of the pagan Hurons were exaggerated by their 
discredited sorcerers and spread abroad by captives 
in the Iroquois villages or carried back by rare envoys 
sent to the Hurons. The dark picture of missionary 
craft and malevolence did not brighten with repetition. 
The Jesuit became the common bogy-man, the supreme 
sorcerer whose every action was fraught with dire peril 
to his enemies. ‘The seeds of hatred thus scattered took 
quick root in a superstitious dread of Christian sacra- 
mentals and religious symbols. A sign of the Cross on 
the head of a child brought an Iroquois tomahawk 
crashing into the skull of René Goupil; a small box 
left by Fr. Isaac Jogues among the Mohawks so worked 
upon the plague-stricken savages that, in contravention 
of their own laws of hospitality, the Bear clan slew him. 
Strangely enough, the Iroquois were the channel by which 
news reached the pagan Hurons of the martyrdom of 
Jesuits in England. The Relation of 1638 informs 
us that the Iroquois had dealings “‘with certain Euro- 


pean Islanders ...who have always seemed alike 
hostile to the Roman Church and to those of our robe. 
These barbarians . . . have stated that these Europeans, 


having learned that we were here, told them that we were 
associated to destroy and ruin the world—that there 
were some like us in their country in Europe, but con- 
cealed without daring to show themselves ; and that as 
soon as any of them were caught, they were put to death.’”* 
Thus were the slanders current in New France con- 
firmed by echoes of the English persecutions. 

Far and wide these Jesuits ran against a stone wall— 
terror of the Iroquois. In the wild country north of 
Lake St. John and towards Hudson’s Bay, along the 
upper reaches of the St. Maurice, throughout the valleys 
of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence, along the Ohio and 
south towards the Alleghanies, the spectre of lurking 
Iroquois haunted the tribes. The first sign of a raid 
sent them flying in search of more distant shelter, that 
seemed never remote enough to be secure. And who can 
blame them when we read the words with which La 


* Thwaites, 17, 121. 
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Potherie describes the situation at Montreal towards 
the end of the century : ‘‘Nothing in the world is more 
cruel than an Iroquois war. . . . Let anyone work in 
the fields, either he is massacred, or he is suddenly carried 
off to be burned alive, or he is felled by a crushing blow 
to be scalped. Whoever travels up the river by canoe is 
espied afar off and despite all precautions is tracked 
through the forest.’’* 

Thus was work among the sedentary tribes constantly 
disturbed, while the ministry among the nomads taxed 
the missionary’s zeal and courage to the utmost. Yet 
rarely do the annals mention personal danger or mis- 
fortune ; but they do express most forcibly what was 
thought of this ubiquitous obstacle to the missions, 
“The Iroquois have been acting as fiends”, was the 
recurring charge; “they are the scourge of the newborn 
Church ; the guns which they get from the Dutch traders 
enable them to terrorize a much superior host of Hurons 
or Algonquins ; even in the shadow of the village palisade 
no one is safe. ‘Their insolence is growing from year 
to year; they cut off our missions from supplies and 
reinforcements. Whoever will check or subdue their fury, 
or succeed in winning them, will open the way to count- 
less tribes in the south and west. If these ferocious 
warriors be not checked, we cannot long subsist ; they 
threaten the colony with a shameful ruin and Old France 
with infamy for her apathy and gross neglect.” This 
indictment was, surely, strong enough, and augured ill 
for the future of New France. 

Yet the tempest of destruction which finally burst 
upon the mission in the late forties was not wholly evil 
in its effects. It sent rushing into Peter’s net thousands 
of souls who in the previous years, less turbulent and as 
yet untouched by the spectre of famine, had disdainfully 
rejected the advances of the Jesuits. The empty stomach 
and sorrowing heart opened the mind more quickly 
to the grace of God than did all the arts of the preacher. 
At last the missionary was beginning to reap in joy. 

* La Potherie, Histoive de l’Amérique Septentrionale, iv, 160. Cited 


by Ralph Flenley in his introd. to his trans. of Dollier de Casson, History 
of Montreal. Toronto, 1928. p. 42. 
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But the season of harvest was quickly past. Withina 
ear or two the mission was blotted out. 

Yet it would be wrong to suppose that, had the frontier 
been rid of the lurking foe, the Huron missionary could 
have gone about his work in unthreatened safety. His 
Hurons were always with him, and of them every pagan 
was a potential murderer. The slightest disaffection, 
a new slander, a more cunning sorcerer, another death 
after recent baptism, a favour refused, a stubborn 
insistence on fulfilling a more adverse of their unending 
and all-potent dreams—anything might have moved 
the surly pagans to scalp the Frenchmen and burn them 
at the stake. Some enthusiastic chapters in the 
Relations may make the reader forget the dark side 
of the shield. In Huronia countless perils beset the 
missionary almost daily. ‘To these the yearly reports 
bear witness but without undue emphasis; the Jesuits 
had other and more important issues to occupy them. 
They tell us that going up the Ottawa in 1634 Father 
Davost was plundered and deserted by his Huron guides ; 
that Father Daniel met similar treatment; that at 
St. Michel, in 1641, a “haré-brained young fellow” 
attacked Father Chaumonot with a large stone; that 
only the courageous protection of a pagan squaw saved 
Fathers Brébeuf and Chaumonot from death a hundred 
times during their fruitless winter among the Neutrals; 
that a renegade neophyte tomahawked Father Néel 
Chabanel and threw his body into the Nottawasaga 
River. Just when the situation was most threatening 
in 1637, an infuriated brave all but strangled a young 
French boy near the priests’ lodge at Ossossané. Young 
Jacques Douart was murdered in 1648 at the instigation 
of heathen chiefs. One of the principal captains of the 
Bear clan of the Hurons attacked Father Le Mercier witha 
flaming brand and threatened to kill him, but the 
priest, “‘who had his tongue at his command, and better 
courage than this wretch, boldly brought shame and 
confusion on him’’.* ‘The shadow of death followed 
hard upon the heels of every Frenchman in the Huron 
peninsula. 

* Thwaites, 19, 175. 
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This violence was fomented by the sorcerers or medi- 
cine-men, for, like the silversmiths of Ephesus, they saw 
their craft in danger of being set at naught. The dying 
Christian would have none of their traditional bedside 
antics; in health, his scorn of dreams and their vital 
influence would soon destroy the lucrative business of 
interpretation. Accordingly slanderous insinuations 
were set afloat to play upon the native ignorance and 
credulity. When the Blackrobes knelt to pray, they were 
preparing some dread spell; if they asked a convert’s 
name to enter it in the baptism register, it was that they 
might pierce him secretly and by tearing out this written 
name cause his instant death. Some had even been seen 
reading incantations from books ‘‘whence issued sparks 
of fire which spread everywhere and no doubt caused 
the pestilence’’.* 

A crisis was reached in 1637. Wherever they went, 
the missionaries were greeted by black looks and threaten- 
ing words; cabin doors were closed in their faces. A 
heavy tomahawk might bring death at any moment. 
A few secret adherents they had, but none so bold as to 
defend them openly. Humanly speaking, only the calm 
courage of the Jesuits saved them, for the vote of death 
had been passed upon them, and not a single voice had 
dared to make itself heard in their defence. Of them 
Parkman writes, “‘In all the copious records of this dark 
period, not a line gives occasion to suspect that one of 
this loyal band flinched or hesitated. ‘The iron Brébeuf, 
the gentle Garnier, the all-enduring Jogues . . . one 
and all bore themselves with a tranquil boldness which 
amazed the Indians and enforced their respect.’’f 

The storm had passed without breaking, but the thunder 
continued to mutter during the next ten years until 
the violent tornado of the Iroquois invasion changed 
even the haughty warrior into a crestfallen child who 
saw in the once-despised Blackrobe his only friend and 
protector. Parkman ends his account of this perilous 
time with a eulogy that offsets the slanders and cari- 

* A pagan interpretation of the sunshine reflected from gilt-edged 


breviaries, according to Father Jones. Cf. Old Huronia. p. 69 
{ Parkman, op. cit., p. 125. 
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catures of Michelet, the abbé Raynal and others of the 
seventeenth century.* 

Yet the catalogue of obstacles is not complete. 
Moral corruption was so universal and inveterate that a 
counterpart of Huron vice even Horace could not hope 
to find in his pagan Rome. The following passage from 
the Relation of 1642 needs no comment: “‘Licence 
in marriage is so great . . . that every Christian who 
marries is exposed on the morrow of his nuptials to the 
danger of being compelled to observe continence for the 
rest of his life. What therefore can a young Christian 
man do if, on his very wedding-day, his wife should 
abandon the faith and break that sacred tie? She will 
at once take a new husband, and were he to burn with 
passion a thousand times over, he must grow old in 
chastity without having taken a vow to do so. The 
Church has in this case no sword.”+ ‘The unmarried 
were no better ; of this we need no other evidence than a 
significant remark of Father Brébeuf’s in his description 
of Huron superstitions. As the Hurons believed that 
fish possess reason, they held an annual ceremony for the 
wedding of their nets to two young girls, not older than 
six or seven, “for fear they may have lost their virginity, 
which is a rare quality among them”’.} 

With these difficulties and obstacles in mind we can 
better appreciate the heroic apostolate of these early 
missionaries. But what was the result of all that mis- 
sionary effort so painfully expended? It is best seen 
in the lives of the Indians themselves. The graphic 
picture of the Christians with whom Father Druillettes 
wintered in 1645 is worth reproducing as it stands con- 
densed by Francis Parkman: “There were prayers, 
confessions, Masses, and invocations of St. Joseph. They 


* Parkman (p.351) finds that “in regard to the atrocious scenes of 
torture, the Jesuits did not quite come up to the requirements of modern 
sensibility’’ ; and elsewhere (p. 97) he approves the “withering satire’’ 
with which Paschal “lashed’”’ their ‘‘equivocal morality” in secretly 
baptizing dying infants. What would this historian of Puritan stock have 
thought of the petulant retort of King James I in his controversy with 
Cardinal Bellarmine, who, in his first book, had hinted that James was a 
turncoat: “It is no wonder that he (Bellarmine) takes the Puritanes’ 
part, since Jesuits are but Puritan-Papists’’ ? 

Cf. Brodrick, Life of Bl. Robert Bellarmine. London, 1928. 2. 221. 

t Thwaites, 10, 167. t Thwaites, 23, 187. 
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built their bark chapel at every camp, and no festival 
of the Church passed unobserved. On Good Friday 
they laid their best robe of beaverskin on the snow, placed 
on it a crucifix, and knelt round it in prayer. What was 
their prayer? It was a petition for the forgiveness and 
conversion of their enemies, the Iroquois. ‘Those who 
know the intensity and tenacity of the Indian’s hatred 
will see in this something more than a change from one 
superstition to another. An idea had been presented to 
the mind of the savage to which he had previously been 
an utter stranger. ‘This is the most remarkable record 
of success in the whole body of the Jesuit Relations,’’* 

This gradual moulding of the native mind discloses 
itself as we scan the missions on a grand scale, but such 
a general survey is as unsatisfactory for us as it would have 
been for the historians of the missions. If we narrow our 
field of observation, we note at once many a cheering 
light breaking through the deep shadow of paganism. 
Some readers of the Relations confess themselves 
wearied by the annual chapters on the Piety, or the Con- 
stancy and Courage of Some of Our Converts, but the 
missionaries were men, and cannot be blamed for praising 
what most interested them and the sympathetic readers 
for whom they wrote. No extensive reading is required 
to prove that their zeal admitted of no half-measures, 
and, as far as they could help, of no half-hearted 
Christians. 

The regular community life, especially at Fort Ste. 
Marie, could not but edify and influence the savages. 
The community rose at four to begin meditation and 
Masses, which lasted until nearly eight. The day’s 
work already outlined was interrupted for examen of 
conscience at two, followed by dinner with reading, the 
grace being said in Huron for the benefit of the natives 
present. At the end of the day, Litanies, examen, bed. 
On Sunday the Christians had their parochial Mass and 
sermon (on the greater feasts High Mass), Vespers at 
one o’clock, and Compline at five. To the residence at 
Fort Ste. Marie accepted catechumens were sent from 


* Parkman, op. cit, p. 318. 
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outlying stations for solemn baptism, which was con- 
ferred generally on the great feasts, Christmas, Easter 
and Pentecost, with all the outward display, as Father 
Jerome Lalement remarks, of which the poor mission was 
capable. “The Masses, sermons, Vespers, processions 
and Benedictions of the Blessed Sacrament that are said 
and celebrated at such times with a magnificence sur- 
passing anything that our savages have ever beheld .. . 
produce an impression on their minds, and give them an 
idea of the majesty of God.””* 

The instruction thus given by both precept and 
example soon produced happy effects in many of the 
converts. In preparing for confession, they often 
showed the most scrupulous care. ‘Tales of some rash 
attempts at mortification recall lives of the ancient 
cenobites. In their strict and often painful observance 
of the Lenten fast the converts, Huron as well as Monta- 
gnais, lacked none of the spirit associated with bygone 
generations in Catholic countries. Their “delightful 
and singular devotion to the Mass” ran true to the 
tradition of Catholic Christendom. ‘They are pictured 
waiting, even in bitterly cold weather, long before the 
chapel door opens for the five o’clock Mass. During 
the Holy Sacrifice they kneel in reverent silence as 
fervent in their love as were the sturdy Norman peasants 
among whom Brébeuf had knelt as a boy under the 
square tower of the church in little Condé-sur-Vire. 
These half-clad savages, shivering in spite of the greasy 
furs drawn closely about them, are awed by the beauties 
of their little chapel—a mere hut with rough-hewn 
rafters, bark walls, a few cheap pictures perhaps, and a 
poor altar tricked out with bits of tinsel and lace. Yet 
they are no less sincere than were the hundreds of students, 
the very flower of France’s youth, whom Jogues, Gabriel 
Lalement, Ragueneau and others of the missionaries had 
seen so often at the Royal College of La Fléche, filling 
the chapel daily, yet indifferent perhaps to its splendid 
Angevine vaulting, its richly carved organ-case, its 
Communion rail of black marble, its sepulchral urns 


* Thwaites, 23, 23. 
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bearing the treasured hearts of Henri IV and Marie de 
Medici. ‘The faith of these savages is so strong that it 
brings some of them more than thirty miles through the 
snow to attend the Sunday Mass, fasting perhaps for two 
days in preparation for Communion, and not a few of 
them it keeps afterwards for a long hour of thanksgiving. 

Nor was the fullness of Catholic life restricted to public 
devotions and ceremonies. Perhaps far more than can 
be claimed for the average Catholic of to-day, Catholic 
thought and action entered into the daily routine of 
our early Christian Indians. The private prayers and 
ejaculations that are so familiar to us were on the lips and 
in the hearts of these aborigines; upon them they 
relied for strength to resist the allurements of super- 
stition and vice. These Indians could repeat stories 
from Bible history of the life of Christ, of the travels of 
St. Paul, and the lives of the saints. ‘Their manifest devo- 
tion to the Mother of Jesus earned for them the mocking 
name of “‘Marians’’. Evena private eight-day retreat was 
given, at his own request, to a Huron Indian, Joseph 
Chiwatenhwa, the Christian par excellence, whom 
the Fathers trusted completely, whom they taught to 
read and write and to assist them as sexton and catechist. 
Of other outstanding and active converts, mention can 
be made of but one or two. To follow up the slight 
opening made among the Neutrals by Fathers Brébeuf 
and Chaumonot, the missionaries could spare no priests, 
but selected as substitutes Etienne Totiri and some 
fellow converts. ‘Their rosaries, worn as usual about 
the neck, aroused pagan curiosity. What could those 
strange necklaces be? ‘The answers given stimulated 
more questions, thus opening the way to a lengthy 
exposition of Christian doctrine. Their hearers evinced 
such eagerness to learn that the lay missionaries found 
it difficult to snatch more than three or four hours of 
sleep each night. 

In 1648 the harassed Hurons sent an embassy to the 
Andastes along the Susquehanna to confirm an alliance 
against their common foe, the Iroquois. The leader, 
Charles Ondaaiondiont, had occasion to visit the Swedish 
colony in Delaware, where he was shocked to notice 
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that those Europeans had but little regard for religious 
exercises, and that some of their young men were far 
from scrupulous in their morals. To the Swedish 
captain who questioned him about the Huron missions 
he gave such clear and pertinent answers that the officer 
marvelled to see a savage so capable an exponent of 
Christian doctrine. ‘The whole life of this worthy Indian 
is summarized in the words of the Relation: “Amid a 
thousand temptations to sin, he manifested his Faith by 
his works,’”’* 

This manifestation of Faith by good works appears 
nowhere more strongly than in the attitude of the 
Christian Indians towards baptism. They learned to 
appreciate it above all other gifts of the Church; for 
it they constantly expressed their gratitude. Yet this 
was not a mere superstitious regard for an “Open 
Sesame” to the Land of Shades. They never doubted 
that by it they would be separated for ever from their 
pagan relatives and ancestors who had died in enmity 
to the Father of all; and we know that devotion to the 
dead was probably the strongest Huron tradition. 'To 
the pagan this pouring of water was a fearful “‘oki’’, 
the most lethal charm of all those exercised by those white 
sorcerers. It is true that one of the severest trials with 
which Divine Wisdom visited both missionaries and 
neophytes was the appalling number of deaths among 
the newly baptized. When the smallpox was at its 
worst, its passage through a crowded cabin would be 
marked only too often by the death of Christians alone. 
One reason was of course that most of the baptisms were 
then administered in articulo mortis. But the pagan 
easily overlooked that fact. It is impossible, then, to 
doubt the sincerity of those who insisted upon baptism 
for themselves and for their dying relatives and tortured 
prisoners. Catechumens were more than once loth 
to set out on the warpath, not because prayer and virtue 
had made cravens of them, but because they feared to 
die without baptism. 

Lay baptism, too, was by no means uncommon. “It 


* Thwaites, 33, 135. 
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may be said,” wrote Le Jeune in 1648, “that it would be 
very advisable to teach some of them the formula of 
Baptism ; this is true, and we do not fail todo so. But 
we do not venture to confide those great mysteries to 
all kinds of persons, many of whom might make use of 
them without discretion.’”* 

The following example of native solicitude is interest- 
ing. A convert of some sixty years of age learned of a 
dying relative alone and helpless with her nursing child 
in the depths of the forest. Fearing for her eternal 
salvation, he and his wife and two of their children 
learned the formula of baptism and set off to assist 
her. For three days they travelled through deep snow 
and over treacherous ice, but they had the satisfaction 
of finding the woman alive. They baptized the child 
and saved both from death.t 

Some of the lay baptisms recorded were, however, 
more zealous than orthodox ; the intention of the minister 
was perfect, but the form used would not pass muster 
in a seminary. A neophyte whose sister had been struck 
down by lurking Iroquois tried to instruct her in the 
main points of the Faith. She asked for baptism, but 
as he had forgotten the formula, or had never learned it, 
he did his best ; he poured water on her five or six times, 
making her repeat acts of virtue. Then, commending 
her to the mercy of God, he ran fifteen miles for priests. 
Two of them reached her in time to baptize her properly. 

A “seminarist”—a pupil of the short-lived native 
school at Quebec—instructed a prisoner he had taken 
on a raid and who was about to be burned to death. 
Correct baptism was out of the question, because the 
seminarist no longer remembered the formula, but, 
rather than fail utterly, he poured the water, reciting 
at the same time the Pater Noster. A fortunate 
removal of the prisoner to another village for execution 
allowed priests to reach him and administer the Sacrament 
without knowing of the attempted baptism.§ 

A still greater proof of native sincerity and constancy 
is not wanting. ‘To cling firmly to a new, revolutionary 


* Thwaites, 33, 39. t Thwaites, 26, 285. 
t Thwaites, 26, 297. § Thwaites, 15, 171. 
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form of worship that imposed duties and taboos so con- 
trary to all tribal practices, whose teachers seemed to 
bring in their train a very sea of troubles, whose pro- 
fession invited the scorn and hatred of friends and 
relatives, to share in. devotions that were to the un- 
believer the very limit of witchery, would be an adequate 
test of loyalty to the Faith. But greater than all that 
is martyrdom ; and some few of these primitive converts 
seem to have earned the martyr’s crown. The clearest 
case in point is that of Joseph Onaharé, who was captured 
and burned to death by the Iroquois in 1650. He is 
depicted with seven Jesuits and two laymen in the large 
engraving found in Du Creux’s Historia Canadensis ; 
in the inscription he is described thus: ““foseph Onaharé 
iuvents Algonquinus Christt laudibus cessare nolens, tribus 
diebus, tottdemque nocttb. cructatur ann. 1650 verno’’. 
He was not alone in his suffering, for the same historian 
tells us that two captives who escaped “‘narrauere, beatos 
Christi athletas medijs in flammis diuinas laudes con- 
concinuisse. . . . Josephum vero Onahare extollebant 
imprimis, neque immerito; sic enim in extremo illo 
actu vitae se gessit, ut quod in sanctis Martyribus 
veneratur Ecclesia, aemulatus sit haud segniter, Christi 
pugil.’’* 

It might seem from the foregoing pages that the good 
results of Jesuit influence on the native did not extend 
beyond the spiritual side of his being. Such was not the 
case, as Parkman himself, who was perhaps the best 
fitted to express an opinion on the subject, quite definitely 
states. Referring to the success of the Jesuits in changing 
the vindictive Indian enough to pray for the hated 
Iroquois, he remarks that this success “is very far from 
being the only evidence that in teaching the dogmas 
and observances of the Roman Church the missionaries 
taught also the morals of Christianity. When we look 
for the results of these missions, we soon become aware 
that the influence of the French and the Jesuits ex- 
tended far beyond the circle of converts. It eventually 
modified and softened the manners of many unconverted 


* Du Creux, Historia Canadensis. Parisiis, 1664. p. 595 
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tribes. In the wars of the next century we do not find 
those examples of diabolical atrocity with which the 
early annals are crowded. ‘The savage burned his victims 
alive, it is true, but he rarely ate them; neither did he 
torment them with the same deliberation and persistency. 
He was a savage still, but not so often a devil.’”* 

In reviewing the missionary record of our martyrs 
and their co-workers, we are impressed by the amazing 
expenditure of energy and the pitiful results to show as 
an immediate return. ‘Their mission had perished and 
work west of Montreal was momentarily paralyzed. 
In all the Canadian missions not more than twenty 
Jesuits remained ; lack of sustenance and of employment 
had driven the rest back to Europe, every one of them 
“firmly bent on returning at the first blast of the 
trumpet”’.j Only strong faith could possibly foresee 
any triumph in such a failure. Yet some of the most 
noteworthy achievements followed close upon that 
apparent ruin. Over them there is every temptation 
to linger, and although they do not belong to the period 
of the martyrs, they deserve at least passing mention. 

After Brébeuf, Lalement, Garnier, Daniel and 
Chabanel has won the martyr’s crown under Huron 
skies, only a fragment of the Huron nation reached 
Quebec. Yet within five years that remnant had 
settled down into a Christian community that recalled 
the most flourishing reductions of Paraguay. Sodialities 
of the Blessed Virgin were formed, and it is interesting 
to read the letter sent by these aboriginal Sodalists to 
their confréres in Europe—at Paris, Notre Dame de 
Foy in Belgium, and Loretto—and to the Canons of 
the Cathedral of Chartres. In Chartres can be seen two 
wampum belts worked in honour of Our Lady, gifts 
of North American Indians. Among the Huron refugees 
was a girl of eight or nine years, the child of good 
Christians. Seven years later the Mother Superior of 
the Hotel-Dieu at Quebec described at length the 
pious life and saintly death of this young Indian who 
had shortly before been received into the Novitiate of 


* Parkman, op.jcit., p. 319. t Thwaites, 36, 53. 
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the Hospital Nuns, and had on her deathbed been 


allowed to pronounce her vows, “the first savage girl 
who has ever embraced the religious life”’.° 

Jogues and his devoted assistants, Goupil and de La 
Lande, died under the Mohawk hatchet in the country 
south of Lake Ontario; within a decade Dablon, 
Chaumonot and others were welcomed as missionaries 
among their murderers. ‘The work went on with varying 
success, but long before its enforced abandonment 
many Iroquois converts and catechumens had found 
their way north to the native village established at 
Sault St. Louis near Montreal. Thither some of the 
newly baptized had been transplanted to free them from 
the pagan atmosphere of the home cantons. After 
various migrationst this Iroquois “reduction” found a 
permanent home at Caughnawaga, where the descendants 
of those sturdy Christians still form a compact Catholic 
group. Many an Iroquois has died a holy death there, 
but the greatest of them all was Catherine Tekakwitha, 
the “Fair Flower of the Mohawks” (f 1680). Her 
reputation for extraordinary purity, devotion and morti- 
fication has led to the introduction of her cause for 
Beatification. 

Striking though these instances of native virtue 
may be, and widespread the Jesuits’ influence, it would 
be erroneous to conclude that the mission fields were 
spiritual Arcadias. There were no mass conversions 
such as benumbed St. Francis Xavier’s arm, or such as, 
thirty years ago, rejoiced the heart of Father Constantine 
Lievens in his Chota-Nagpur mission. The volume of 
converts never swelled beyond a rivulet. Worse still, 
each infant church soon had its “‘leakage” problem. 
Like all true missionaries, our martyrs would have 
felt repaid had but a single soul reached heaven through 
their labours and sufferings. They wanted not a mere 
submission to the ceremony of baptism ; they sought to 
lead these children of our common Father through 
baptism, the portal of the Church, up the vast edifice 
of her doctrines and devotions to the very Altar itself, 


* Thwaites, 44, 261. 
t Cf. Devine, Historic Caughnawaga. Montreal, 1922. 
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there to nourish their stunted souls with the Bread of 
Life. 

We cannot better conclude than by citing from the 
Preface to the Relation of 1657 a passage that might 
well come from the lips of one of the martyrs : ““We have 
been taken for Impostors, Sorcerers, Magicians, and 
for Men who make the grain crops freeze and die, 
who poison the rivers, cause diseases and kill the people. 
Then we were murdered, burned, broiled, roasted, and 
eaten alive. The same treatment was shown to the 
Neophytes who had received Jesus Curist. This rage 
against us continues daily; but what of that? “The 
hour and the time are come when men think that they 
render a good service to God by persecuting us.” “The 
disciple is not above the master, nor the servant above 
his lord.’ It is a great glory for us to wear the livery 
of our Chief and Captain.’”* 


Freperick W. Nott, S.J. 


* Thwaites, 44, 139. 
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Art. 9—THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE 
BASS ROCK 


ON of the most romantic and amazing sieges or 
blockades in the history of the world is undoubtedly 
that of the Bass Rock, the island, or rather great sea-girt 
rock, at the mouth of the Firth of Forth, near the town 
of North Berwick and opposite Tantallon Castle. 

For close on five years this rock fortress was most 
triumphantly, if uselessly, held by never more than 
twenty Jacobites, or followers of the exiled and deposed 
King James II, against all the might and power of the 
British Hanoverian Government. 

The rock stands about a mile and a half from the 
north-east shore of Haddingtonshire, and is a mighty 
mass of pure trap, or augite-greenstone, nearly of a round 
shape, rising perpendicularly out of the sea. It has been 
aptly described as resembling in form the base of a 
great sugar-loaf cut across at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. At its apex, on the northern side, the cliffs rise 
a sheer wall, 420 feet above the water; but its surface 
shelves sharply towards the southern side—that opposite 
the mainland—at about half a right angle, as already 
stated, to a cliff only ninety feet above the water-line. 

In circumference the Bass Rock measures about a mile, 
and the habitable surface some seven acres. On the 
east and west sides it rises perpendicularly from the sea, 
and in some places the precipices beetle or overhang. 

In the spring of 1689, after the flight of James II, and 
the accession of William and Mary to the throne of 
Great Britain, a little castle stood on the low southern 
cliff and was used as a Scottish state prison. The castle 
was defended by a long battlemented rampart, mounted 
with twenty-one pieces of heavy cannon, facing and 
guarding the narrow strait between the island and 
Tantallon. Beneath this platform, tier above tier, were 
the grated windows of the small arched dungeons in 
which the State prisoners were incarcerated. The castle 
contained accommodation for a hundred soldiers and 
sixty prisoners, and had a little chapel attached, dedicated 
to St. Baldred, a hermit who is supposed to have lived 
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and died on the Rock. This chapel was the last edifice 


consecrated in Scotland before the Reformation. 

Just below the castle rampart, and covered by it, was 
the only possible landing-place on the island, and even 
in calm weather disembarking was only to be accom- 
plished with difficulty, for a heavy surf beats perpetually 
around the Bass, and the average depth of water is two 
hundred feet. “Boatmen have to cling hard to iron rings 
in the rock when parties land there, to save their craft 
from being dashed to pieces”, wrote the late James 
Grant, the famous Scottish historian and novelist. “The 
actual point of landing is a steep and slippery chasm 
that leads to the plateau of rock before the gate, and this 
is always covered by dead gannets and Norwegian rabbits ; 
these, together with the guano, which is the soil of the 
isle, taint most unpleasantly even the keen sea-breeze. 
To the left of this landing-place, guarded by a loop- 
holed tower, are still the remains of the iron crane 
_= by the garrison for raising their boat to the outer 
wall. 

“A portcullis of iron, three strong gates, and a lofty 
spur projecting southward, and having within it a covered 
gallery, loopholed on both sides for musketry, were its 
chief securities. 

“Prisoners had frequently escaped from the Chateau 
d’If, from the Tower of London, and even from the 
loftier Castle of Edinburgh ; but none had ever escaped 
from the Bass, which had never been taken by storm, 
and which, as we are about to narrate, defied a blockade 
by land and sea for four years—really nearly five—after 
the battle ot Killiecrankie.” 

The Bass was, moreover, the last place in all Great 
Britain that held out for James ITI against William III. 

A vast ocean cavern perforates the rock and may be 
sailed through when the sea is low and calm; but this 
cavern is “fearfully dark in the centre”, where at times 
the sea roars with astounding violence. Nevertheless, it 
is sometimes explored by the young fishermen. 

A month or so prior to the battle of Killiecrankie—in 
which memorable conflict fell, in the hour of victory, 
the celebrated John Graham, of Claverhouse, better 
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known in Scottish song and story as “Bonnie Dundee”— 
four young Catholic Jacobite officers were captured in 
the north of Scotland by General Sir Thomas Living- 
stone while on their way to join the Highland army. 
They were Lieutenant Michael Middleton, Lieutenant 
Haliburton, and Ensigns Roy and Dunbar. These four 
young men were taken to Edinburgh, and then shipped 
from Leith to the Bass Rock to languish away their lives 
there as State prisoners. They were the only prisoners 
at the time on the Rock, which had been purchased by 
the English Government in 1671 from Sir Andrew 
Ramsay of Abbotshall, the proprietor. It had, however, 
already been used as a State prison for the Covenanters 
under Charles II and James IJ. There were at one time 
nearly sixty non-juring clergymen confined on the 
Rock under a military guard. 

When the four young Jacobite officers were sent there, 
the garrison consisted of some twenty men of the Scots 
Foot Guards—namely, an ensign who acted as Governor, 
a sergeant, a corporal, a drummer, and about seventeen 
soldiers. ‘The ensign or governor, Lieutenant Wood, 
was oftener ashore on pleasure bent, it would seem, than 
on duty on the lonely Rock. 

Lieutenant Middleton and his three fellow-prisoners 
had not been long on the Bass when they conceived a 
bold design of turning the tables upon their guards and 
capturing the place! Escape from it otherwise was 
out of the question. They contrived in some way, 
possibly through one of the soldiers who afterwards 
joined them, to communicate with Sir George Seton, a 
Jacobite gentleman of Garleton Manor, near Drem, and 
indeed the scheme itself is said to have been projected in 
his house by Captain Charles Maitland, the lately 
superseded deputy-governor for King James. Maitland 
and Seton were joined in the conspiracy by two other 
young Jacobites—David Blair, the son of James Blair, 
the Laird of Ardblair; and William Crawford, of 
Ardmillan, who disguised themselves as seamen and 
waited in the adjacent village of Athelstoneford. Sir 
George Seton was afterwards arrested and charged with 
the conspiracy. 
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The four military prisoners on the Bass were allowed 
a certain amount of liberty—they were not actually 
confined to their cells, except at night—and they noted 
that, when a boat came periodically from Leith with 
coals and other victuals for the garrison, all the soldiers, 
except three, invariably descended to the landing-place 
to help in the unloading. 

On the 15th of June, 1689—twelve days before the 
battle of Killiecrankie was fought—the tender as usual 
came to the Bass. Lieutenant or Governor Wood was 
absent ashore, also as usual. The moment the majority 
of the garrison—all but the sergeant, the master-gunner 
and the sentry—had gone down the steep chasm to the 
landing-place, Lieutenant Middleton and his three 
fellow-prisoners rushed the sentry at the castle-entrance, 
overpowered and disarmed him, and, dropping the 
portcullis, closed and barred the gates. 

The sergeant, whose name was Lafosse, and the master- 
gunner, who was named Swan, were as promptly held up 
and disarmed, and then the four daring adventurers 
threatened to fire, both with the muskets they had 
secured and the cannon on the ramparts upon the shut- 
out soldiers below at the landing-place unless they all 
cleared off at once in the supply-boat. 

Unarmed and helpless, the excluded Scots Guardsmen 
had perforce to embark ruefully in the boat and depart 
from the island, without even their personal belongings. 
Lieutenant Middleton and his companions thereupon 
ran up the standard of King James and discharged a 
cannon or two to salute it. —They were complete masters 
of the island fortress; and first thing in the morning 
they were joined by Captain Maitland, the late deputy- 
governor, and a few hours after by David Blair and 
William Crawford. 

Captain Maitland was a brother of General Maitland, 
a Scottish Guards officer. Young Crawford had 
enthusiastically thrown in his lot with the bold little 
band, although he was on the point of marrying a young 
lady of great beauty and attractions—Margaret Kennedy, 
of Balderstone. He and his intended bride were now to 
be separated for nearly five years. The eldest son of 
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Crawford of Baidland and also of Ardmillan, in right of 
his wife, who was a Kennedy, he brought with him his 
manservant and two Irish seamen, named Newport and 
Cornelius O’Brien. The two Irishmen had just effected 
their escape from the Tolbooth of Leith, to which they 
had been committed as suspected spies of King James 
from Ireland. The little party had seized a longboat 
lying on the shore near Dirleton, and put off to the Bass 
in the darkness of the night. 

So now there were thirteen men in all on the Bass— 
ten resolute Jacobites and the three captured soldiers, 
who, it would seem, readily agreed to serve under their 
orders rather than be confined to a gloomy dungeon. 
These thirteen men proceeded to set all Great Britain at 
defiance in the cause of their exiled King, who was at 
the time fighting for his crown in Ireland. 

The Scottish Privy Council in Edinburgh was exceed- 
ingly wroth on learning of the seizure of the impregnable 
rock-fortress. Lieutenant Wood, who had absented 
himself from the Bass without leave and was found 
amusing himself at Edinburgh, was placed under arrest 
for neglect of duty, and a body of troops was sent post- 
haste to the village of Castleton, opposite the island, to 
prevent any communication between it and the main- 
land. Sir Thomas Livingstone, the Scottish commander- 
in-chief, sent a strong reinforcement to the blockade- 
party shortly after; and it was hoped the new garrison 
of the Rock would be quickly starved out, as the supply- 
boat had not left anything behind. 

But Captain Maitland, who now commanded on the 
island, eked out his scanty provisions with the rancid 
flesh of the numerous seabirds which frequent the rocks, 
and particularly the solan geese, “dressed with their 
eggs and the laver, or seaweeds, about the landing-place, 
or with such poor pot-herbs as could be cultivated in 
the soldiers’ garden”. This garden still lies in the hollow 
of the rock, behind the castle, and “though the isle is 
now a deserted wilderness, still the pale narcissus and the 
common daffodil are growing rank and wild”. 

Fresh water is supplied by a spring on the summit 
of the rock; and the flocks of aquatic birds arrive in 
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March and leave in September. “Myriads of these 
snow-white geese cover all the sides of the rock, and by 
holding a perpetual jubilee in the air around it, give the 
Bass somewhat the aspect of an enchanted island, ” wrote 
James Grant, the novelist. 

An English naturalist, who visited the place in 1651, 
that is thirty-eight years before this event, thus described 
it: “The surface is almost wholly covered during the 
months of May and June with nests, eggs, and young 
birds, so that it is scarcely possible to walk without 
treading on them, and their noise is such that you cannot 
without difficulty hear your next neighbour’s voice. 
If you look down upon the sea from the top of the 
precipice, you will see it on every side covered with 
infinite numbers of birds of different kinds, swimming 
and hunting for their prey. If in sailing round the island 
you survey the overhanging cliffs, you see on every 
crag and in every fissure innumerable birds of various 
sorts and sizes, more than the stars of heaven when 
viewed on a serene night. If from afar you see the 
distant flocks, either flying to or from the island, you 
would imagine them to be a swarm of bees.” 

Moreover, Norwegian rabbits burrowed on the island. 

Young Crawford of Ardmillan also, perhaps to see 
his betrothed, went more than once boldly to the main- 
land, in spite of the blockade, in the longboat he had 
come in and which was capable of containing twenty 
men, and he always brought back a goodly supply of 
provisions. This boat was usually secured by drawing it 
up high and dry upon the plateau of rock, where it was 
alike protected by the cannon of the curtain wall and 
the loopholes of the spur. 

The four intrepid captors of the Bass and their nine 
companions were not only in full possession of the island 
fortress, they were perfectly impregnable in their rocky 
eyrie. Any attempt to land a storming-party could be 
easily repelled by merely dropping cold shot, or, for that 
matter, pieces of rock, over the rampart; and on the 
other three sides the cliffs were unscalable. 

Two small armed vessels were sent by the Hanoverian 
Government to help in the blockade by cruising between 
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the island and the coast, but they had speedily to sheer 
off, as the thirteen defenders made the strait too hot for 
them. No less than fourteen of the twenty-one cannon 
in the fortress could be levelled upon them. 

On that, the officer at Castleton determined to try 
persuasion. .He sent a boat with a sergeant and a 
drummer, bearing a flag of truce, to the islet, with the 
offer of honourable terms if the little Jacobite garrison 
would capitulate. The garrison allowed the bearers of 
the flag of truce to land, but then immediately disarmed 
them and arrested them as sedition-mongers. 

Then a boat was sent round to a part of the isle where 
there were no cannon, and an officer in it demanded 
their release and the return of their craft. Eventually 
the Jacobites allowed the officer to take them off, as 
they would have been so many extra mouths to feed, 
but retained possession of their boat as a lawful prize of 
war. It had been hoisted up on to the rampart by 
means of the crane. 

Shortly afterwards a Danish galliot, whose skipper was 
unaware of what had transpired, ran in between the 
island and the coast. Although Great Britain was at 
peace with the Danes, the garrison of the Bass sent a 
shot across her bows and compelled her to shorten sail 
and come close to the Rock. Then, by means of the two 
boats, she was looted of all she contained in the way of 
food and drink and ammunition. 

Months went by, and the thirteen men of the little 
garrison still defied all efforts to get at them or subdue 
them. The Bass was too far from the mainland for the 
cannon of the period to bombard it, although, as we 
shall see, the guns of the island were of sufficiently heavy 
calibre to reach the shore. And the ramparts, perched 
high on the cliffs, were above the elevation of the artillery 
of any ship. The Edinburgh Government was powerless, 
and throughout the long dark nights of the winter the 
Bass defenders made frequent excursions along the coast 
in either direction in their two boats “and laid all the 
shore between the Tyne and the Tay under contribution”, 


thus continually replenishing their larder and other 
stores, 
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One dark night, however, nine infantry soldiers from 
Castleton landed quietly and unseen at the plateau, crept 
up the chasm to where Crawford of Ardmillan’s longboat 
was kept, brought it safely down, launched it and towed 
it away to the mainland. This was a severe blow; but 
Middleton and Crawford set off in the skiff, vowing they 
would return in a fortnight at latest with another boat, 
as well as supplies. ‘They landed near the ruins of 
Tantallon Castle, but the fortnight passed and was 
running into three weeks, and the pair had not returned. 
Captain Maitland, believing they must have been 
captured, and, left without a boat now, lost heart. He 
signalled to Castleton for a boat, and when it came 
out sent Ensign Dunbar ashore to negotiate a surrender. 

But while the negotiations were going forward, a 
large barge, under full sail, bore in between the mainland 
and the Bass and hove-to under the garrison’s guns, 
before it could be intercepted by the Hanoverians. Then 
loudly did the ten men on the Rock cheer, for there, on 
the barge’s deck, waving and hallooing to them, were 
Middleton and Crawford, with four sailors and four 
fisherwomen. 

The truce was at once broken and cannon were fired 
in defiance, poor Ensign Dunbar, of course, having to be 
left in the hands of the enemy. But only five days later 
the barge was intercepted by a Government patrol-boat 
as it was quitting the Rock in the night, and there were 
taken in her the four seamen, the four women, Swan the 
gunner, and the Foot Guardsman who had been on 
sentry at the gate when the fortress was surprised. 

The little garrison, therefore, was reduced again to 
only ten men, although two accounts—apparently one 
was taken from the other—state that it now numbered 
sixteen men. “They had thirteen sheep, fifteen bolls of 
meal, two cwts. of biscuit, two barrels of butter, plenty 
of peas, salt, candles, coals, hard fish, salt beef, and a 
great hogshead of brandy, taken from the galliot... 
fourteen iron cannon, sixty stand of arms, ten casks of 

wder, plenty of small shot, and 400 cannon-balls, most 
of which had been fired at the island. This ammunition 
they stored in the little chapel, which is of great antiquity, 
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though it was consecrated to St. Baldred or Baldwin 
only so lately as 1542, by order of the great Cardinal 
Beaton, four years before his murder.” The island 
affords pasture for about thirty sheep. 

The next year or two passed away fairly uneventfully. 
James II had been beaten out of Ireland. and was now 
recognized as king nowhere on native soil except on these 
seven acres of the Bass Rock. Hearing of its heroic 
defence, he sent a small vessel from France to its relief, 
and in spite of the blockade this craft got safely to the 
Bass and left ample stores and two boats for the use of 
the little garrison, if it did not leave any men. One 
of the two boats “carried two patdraroes (small mortars 
for firing signals) and twelve muskets and was rowed 
with twelve oars”. In these two boats Captain Maitland 
and his “merrie men” speedily doubled “their store of 
powder”’, pillaged wheat and barley from several sloops 
sailing from Dunbar to Leith, carried off all the coals 
from the pharos or lighthouse on the Isle of May, on 
the other side of the Firth of Forth, and a good twelve 
miles distant from the Bass, and actually seized a large 
pinnace in Dundee harbour, nearly forty miles away ! 

In March, 1692, the Admiralty ordered Captain 
Anthony Roofe, of the Sheerness, and Captain Orton, 
of the London Merchant, both then lying in Leith roads, 
“to attack the Bass immediately, to do it what prejudice 
they could, by breaking the crew and boats, dismounting 
the cannon, and ruining the houses upon it”. The 
Sheerness was a fifth-rater, mounting thirty guns, with 
130 men; but neither she nor her consort could effect 
anything, owing to the heavy and effective fire main- 
tained from the Rock. 

Thereupon the Lion, of fifty guns and 230 men, com- 
manded by Captain Edmund Burd, assisted by a “dogger” 
of six guns and a large armed pinnace of Kirkaldy, under 
a Captain Boswell, were ordered to cruise off the island 
and bombard it. The bombardment did very little 
harm, and the return fire of the handful of Jacobites 
killed and wounded several of the men-of-war’s men 
and damaged the Lion’s riggings and spars. 


Then, in August, 1693, the Scottish Jacobites in France 
Vol. 189 L 
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sent a French frigate to the island with fresh supplies, 
On her appearance—will it be believed ?—the Lion 
and her two consorts fled, allowing the island to be 
re-victualled without molestation! A week or two 
later, however, a privateer of Dunkirk, which came on 
the same errand, at the instance of King James’s Treasurer, 
was attacked by the Lion before she could get under 
the guns of the Bass, and driven off. She left ten men 
behind on the isle, but had not time to land any stores. 

Next, a man named ‘Trotter, who had been in the 
habit of secretly sending supplies across the strait 
to the Rock, was detected and arrested. His execution 
was ordered to take place at Castleton, in view of the 
garrison; but while the gallows was being put up 
“a shot from the Bass is said to have broken up the 
assemblage”. Why a shot should reach the mainland 
from the isle, and not vice versa, no reason is given. 

The land blockade was now conducted by ‘Thomas 
Drury, chief of the Scottish engineers. He left a very 
careful drawing of the island and its castle before the 
latter was dismantled, and this drawing was published 
in Blackadder’s Memoirs. Drury’s name is still borne 
by an old battery he constructed on the south side of 
Edinburgh Castle. ‘The Neptune, a large armed launch, 
was sent to reinforce the Lion and cruise around the 
Bass, the defenders of which now met with a serious 
reverse. Lieutenant Haliburton and four others, under 
cover of darkness, successfully ran the gauntlet of the 
frigate and other Government craft and reached the 
Isle of May, where they boarded a ship laden with grain. 
They endeavoured, boldly enough, to navigate the 
captured vessel to the Bass, but a violent storm arose 
and drove them out to sea. Next day they were sighted 
by the Lion and her consorts, which promptly headed 
them off and captured them and their prize. 

With the spring of 1694 the heroic little garrison 
saw itself faced with starvation. Captain Maitland 
was ill, so Lieutenant Middleton took over the command, 
and in April hoisted a white flag and made overtures 
to capitulate. The daily rations on the Rock, it appeared, 
had been reduced to “two ounces of raw rusk dough”, 
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fuel was no longer available to cook the seabirds and 
fish, and powder and shot were almost exhausted. A 
Major Reid and two members of the Privy Council 
were despatched from Edinburgh to treat with the 
rebels, who all feigned to be well off as to victuals and 
affected the highest spirits. Middleton had the walls 
lined with stuffed figures, in red coats and old regimental 
beaver hats, holding muskets, to give the idea of a very 
strong garrison, and treated the commissioners to a 
hearty luncheon, with French wines and fine biscuits, 
inviting them to eat freely, as there was no scarcity of 
provisions. On their departure, the garrison gave them 
three hearty cheers. 

Thoroughly deceived by the ruse and only too glad 
to get possession on any terms, the Government granted 
everything the defenders asked, guaranteeing them 
their lives, liberties, and fortunes, whether under sentence 
of death or not. They were to march out with the 
honours of war, and land where they pleased “in their 
own boats”, with all their baggage, “with their swords 
about them”, etc. Further, it was stipulated that all 
persons belonging to the Bass, whether in or out of 
prison, should have a ship, under Captain Formand, 
provided and provisioned for their transport to Dunkirk 
or Havre-de-Grace, and that those who cared not to 
go might remain in Scotland unmolested; that they 
should have permission to sell all their fishing-nets, 
anchors, cables, and other gear; and that the back pay 
or aliment of Lieutenants Middleton and Haliburton, 
and Ensigns Dunbar and Roy, should be made good by the 
Government!  Assuredly, the last cool demand beats 
everything. 

These remarkable terms, even to that of the five years’ 
back pay of the four captors of the Rock being paid by the 
Hanoverian Exchequer, were signed by the whole Privy 
Council of Scotland, including Sir Thomas Livingstone, 
the Scottish Commander-in-Chief, and were duly carried 
out to the letter. 

On the 2oth of April, 1694, after having spent nearly 
five years on the Rock, the little Jacobite garrison departed 
in their boat, marching out by the east gates; and ten 
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days later the cannon were removed. In 1701, King 
William directed the fortifications to be destroyed, 
and in 1706 the isle was granted by the British Crown 
to President Sir Hew Dalrymple, with a reservation 
of the power of renewing the fortifications, if at any 
time the Government should deem it proper to do so. 
It now belongs, I believe, to the Laird of North Berwick, 
who pays to the British Crown an annual fee of one penny 
Scots, with a yearly tribute of seven solan geese to the 
minister on the mainland. The buildings are still 
fairly entire, but the chapel is roofless, I am also given 
to understand. 

Captain Maitland joined his brother in Flanders and 
was presented by him to King William. William III 
offered Captain Maitland a captain’s commission, observ- 
ing at the same time that he was confident that an 
officer who had served King James with such uncommon 
fidelity would be equally true to him. “I thank your 
Majesty,” replied Maitland, “but I beg to decline your 
offer.” 

David Blair joined King James in France, and died an 
exile. Crawford of Ardmillan remained at home and 
married his betrothed, Margaret Kennedy, but died 
= after from the privations he had undergone on the 

ass. 

Joun G. Rowe. 








NEPTUNE AND THE END OF THE WORLD 


In the altar of his eye 
Breakers break against the sky ; 
Wave-mountains rise to kiss the moon, 
Queen in her ascendancy : 
Here, not even a lagoon 
He claims as a dependency ! 
Captured was he, and by whom 
Placed sentinel upon a tomb 
Of thoughts grown dusty with despair, 
By walls and towers girt around, 
Where empty hollows gape and stare, 
Where, dawn and dusk, dim voices sound ? 
Arch on arch the echoes take, 
Waft them dreamily to wake 
Other sounds from other days 
That older mysteries enshroud : 
Deaf and blind and dumb he stays, 
Rigid, frigid, black and proud ! 
He knows the prophecy full well, 
When the mountain crest shall swell 
He reigns triumphant o’er a sea 
Of molten lava: he alone 
Shall the swarthy Monarch be 
Of a territory of stone. 

Evan Morean,. 


Bologna, 1929. 


CASAR’S TRIBUTE 
(To King James IT) 


No martyr this to torments hurled, 
Nor seeker of a saintly goal, 

Only a worldling in the world 

Who lost three kingdoms for his soul. 


He paid the worldling’s bitter price, 
Dishonoured on an alien sod. 

None note man’s rarest sacrifice 
That Cesar rendered unto God. 


IrENE Hay, 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Ir is refreshing to discover that a thick book by a non- 
Catholic on The Virgin Birth of Christ, by J. 
Gresham Machen, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Testa- 
ment in Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
(Marshall, Morgan and Co.), is on the conservative side; it 
is still more exhilarating to find that it is a book one must 
admire and praise. ‘The first chapter shows that the 
author has determined to be exhaustive and full, for he 
considers every theory about the elusive Ebionites of the 
second century, some of whom are said to have denied the 
Virgin Birth. ‘The result is hard reading, for in reality 
the witnesses as to these heresies are too vague and too 
contradictory to give us any certainty about them; yet 
at least Dr. Machen has gone through all there is to 
know. 

But as we read on we find the author applying the 
same exhaustive treatment to more interesting and less 
indefinite problems. First comes the proof, scarcely 
so necessary to-day as it once was, that the first two 
chapters of St. Luke are an integral part of the Gospel. 
Then the Palestinian origin of those chapters is shown 
to be plain, in spite of the definitely Lucan vocabulary. 
More interesting still is the discussion as to the authorship 
of the Magnificat and Benedictus, and as to the origin 
and transmission of St. Luke’s story. Most interesting 
of all is the sixth chapter on the integrity of the Lucan 
narrative : 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
question. ... The view as to the origin of the idea of the 
Virgin Birth which has been most widely held by those modern 
historians who deny the fact of the Virgin Birth stands or falls 
with the interpolation theory (p. 119). 


Dr. Machen enumerates the many conflicting shapes 
of this theory, and shows how hopeless every one of them 
proves to be. All these chapters show a study of German 
writers back into the eighteenth century and up to the 


present day: each hypothesis is minutely scrutinized, 
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and any valuable criticisms of rival views it may contain, 
or any good suggestions, are noted and welcomed, for 
even liberal critics are occasionally learned, and even 
acute where a rival theory has to be slain. Finally the 
unity of St. Luke’s text and of the story he reproduces is 
amply and victoriously justified. 


All the attacks upon the integrity of Luke i-ii which would 
represent the mention of the Virgin Birth as a secondary 
element in the narrative have signally failed (p. 168). 


It will be hard for any careful reader not to admit this 
result. If he is a liberal critic, he will at once proceed 
to erect a new hypothesis in the hopes that it will attain 
the popularity which the others could only get in globo 
and not individually. 

Dr. Machen’s method is lengthy, and he has many 
avoidable repetitions; this is the only obvious defect. 
But, after all, it is much easier, and often quicker, to 
read through a long and explicit book than to digest a 
series of swift and concise observations and arguments. 
Even if most of the theories rejected were valueless, they 
were worth discussing simply because liberal critics 
have habitually assumed that a point is proved if a 
sufficient number of individually improbable or impos- 
sible hypotheses have been urged in its support. Had 
Dr. Machen summarily dismissed all these baseless or 
unlikely suggestions, we should also have missed the 
cumulative effect of the patient attempt to present 
each proposal sympathetically before showing that it 
ought never to have been proposed. 

St. Matthew’s account needed less detailed treatment 
than St. Luke’s. Next it is shown that the two Evan- 
gelists are certainly independent in their first sections, 
but that they cannot be shown to contradict each other. 

The last chapters are long, dealing exhaustively with 
the various notions as to the Jewish or the pagan origin 
of the myth of the Virgin Birth. The last suggestions— 
from the marvellous new science of “Comparative 
Religion”—by E. Norden, Leisegang and H. Gressmann, 
are recorded at length with} an apparent gravity, 
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beneath which the author’s amusement does not fail 
at times to emerge. 

I regret that Dr. Machen incidentally remarks that he 
is inclined to the view that “‘the brethren of the Lord” 
were the children of Joseph and Mary. On p. 34 he 
speaks of “‘Mariolatrous excesses”, but one hopes he will 
acquit us of these. The “conclusion and consequences” 
at the end of the book are quite admirable. He attacks 
those who say: “Give us the moral and spiritual values 
of the Christian religion, give us the inspiration of the 
teaching and example of Jesus, and we have all that is 
needed for our souls; not for us is there any need of 
dependence upon the question what happened or did not 
happen in the external world nineteen hundred years 
ago. ee upon those things belonged to the 
childhood stage of religion, but we, as distinguished from 
the men of past ages, find our God here and now, in the 
depths of our own souls. What care we how Jesus 
entered into the world? However that may be, His 
teaching stirs our souls and leads us out into a larger 
life.” And the author points out that this is really 
“Christless Christianity”, and that 


even the very existence of Jesus is unnecessary to this sub- 
limated religion that is independent of events in the external 
world (p. 384). 


And, further, that to-day the assertion, “I believe 
in the resurrection of Christ”, has almost as little 
meaning as the assertion, “‘I believe that Jesus is God”, 
“so abysmal is the intellectual morass into which we have 
been flung by the modern business of ‘interpreting’ 
perfectly plain language in a sense utterly different from 
the sense in which it has always hitherto been used” 


(p. 389). 


Many leaders of the modern Church, and hosts of modern 
ministers, unlike the simple Christian and unlike Jesus of 
Nazareth, are not theists at all. They are either pantheists or 
positivists, and their pantheistic or positivist opinions deter- 


mine what they mean by “God” (p. 388). 
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The older Unitarians no doubt believed in God. 


The man who says, “There is a God who is Creator and 
Ruler of the world, and Jesus is not that God”, is far nearer to 
the Christian faith than the man who says, “There is no God 
who is Creator and Ruler of the world, but Jesus is ‘God’ in 
our modern sense.”” In countless cases the assertion, “Jesus 
is God”’, is not the most Christian, but almost the least Christian 
thing that modern religious teachers say. Yet the plain man 
often goes away from his hearing of such utterances much 
impressed. When he goes away much impressed, we have the 
distinct feeling that he has been trifled with (p. 389). 


I am afraid some of the English writers in Mysterium 
Christt (a book recently reviewed with some favour in 
these columns) come under this censure, which is well 
put, and well deserved in the case of much so-called 
theology to-day. Dr. Machen is eminently sane as well 
as learned. His book can safely and profitably be used 
by Catholic students, and deserves to be propagated and 
recommended to all. H. Joun Gntamens 


There can be nothing more fatal to religion than a 
divorce between the intellectual and the spiritual, by 
which is meant the volitional and emotional, aspects of 
religion. In English this divorce has proceeded so far 
that we have no word to signify the union of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual factors expressed by the French 
esprit and the German Getst. Its fatal effect has 
been, in popular Protestantism, the reduction of religion 
to “morality touched by emotion” ; in popular Catholicism, 
an amalgam of legalism and sentimentalism. How neces- 
sary, then, and welcome the writers whose work of late 
years has reunited thought with will and feeling, has 
based devotion on the solid foundation of intellectual 
doctrine! Prominent among these is Professor Karl 
Adam, another of whose books we greet in its English 
dress. To say that Christ our Brother (Sheed & 
Ward, 7s. 6d.) is an extremely beautiful book, at once 
profound and wide, learned and simple, would be, in 
the case of a work by Professor Adam, superfluous praise, 
a repetition of the obvious. And the delicate balance 
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between thought, feeling, and practical conclusion which 
prompted our opening remarks can be appreciated only 
when the book is read. We can but give some indication 
of its subject and treatment. 

The primitive form of the doxology, employed, Pro- 
fessor Adam points out, until the rise of Arianism led toa 
modification, was, “Glory be to the Father through the 
Son in the Holy Ghost.” The formula summarizes 
Professor Adam’s book. Man’s approach to God through 
the humanity of Christ our brother man in the Spirit 
which completes this work by building up and inspiring 
the Church body of which He is the Head, is the aspect 
under which the author contemplates Christianity. 
The book opens with two beautiful chapters on Jesus 
and Life, and Jesus and Prayer—a picture of the human 
Jesus in His attitude to creatures in God and directly 


to God. 


By what way [the second chapter concludes] may I come to 
Jesus and His gospel? ‘There is one very short and simple 
way to Him, and it is this: I look—as we have just looked— 
into the soul of Jesus at prayer, and, seeing, I believe. 


In his third chapter Professor Adam penetrates more 
profoundly the theological background of his theme. 
He appeals from a popular devotion which loses sight of 
the Father and the Holy Spirit and sees in Christ only a 
God infinitely remote, to be approached by the distant 
adoration of the isolated individual, to the Roman 
liturgy, which alone has maintained throughout the 
approach to God the Father through our high priest 
the human Christ and in the solidarity of His mystical 
body, and looks for a revival of the spiritual-intellectual 
life of Catholics to a new realization of this fundamental 
liturgical teaching. It is indeed in the liturgy, and in the 
liturgy alone, that we have that perfect balance of 
intellect, emotion, and will which makes religion solid, 
healthy, and persuasive. 

Chapters IV and V deal respectively with Christ’s 
redeeming word and work. How gladly would one dwell 
on the exquisite description of Christ’s manner of 


teaching ! 
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The language of Jesus is quiet, homely and natural, like 
Himself and like those children whom He loves so much... . 
And yet, for all their simplicity, His words are eternal, and as 
fresh now as when they were first spoken. Time cannot 
impair them, for, as the simple fisherman Peter recognized, 
they are the words of eternal life. Our Lord . . . showed a 
predilection for two literary forms, the proverb and the 
parable. His proverbs are concise, clear and to the point, 
and consequently they imprint themselves indelibly on the 
memory. The other form which He employs to convey 
His teaching is the parable. His parables are among the most 
beautiful things in the literature of the world. They are so 
profound and pregnant that the learned man cannot exhaust 
their meaning, and on the other hand so simple and unaffected 
as to captivate the poor and the uneducated. 


Christ’s teaching is thus summed up: 


Such are the redeeming truths contained in the preaching of 
Jesus: that the Triune God is the true and sole meaning of 
my life, and that God is my Father; that my soul has an 
infinite value; that my love for God should be manifested 
in love for my fellow men. 


The chapter on the Redeeming work is primarily a 
study of the supernatural life possessed by members of 
Christ’s body in virtue of their union with the Second 
Adam. The following chapter, “(Come Holy Ghost”, 
continues the same theme by its contemplation of the 
Spirit as the source of this new life—a chapter in which 
the union of profound speculation, beauty of expression, 
and fire of devotion reaches its highest achievement. 

The final chapter, ‘““The Way to Christ”, is perhaps in 
the nature of an afterthought. It is a condensed and 
pregnant statement of the grounds for Christian belief. 
The criticism has been made in regard to much recent 
Catholic writing that this constant digging at the roots 
of belief, this perpetual re-examination of the founda- 
tions, is rather a hindrance than a help to those who, 
firmly believing, wish to deepen knowledge and love of 
truth already theirs. Might not Professor Adam have 
left his study of Catholic religion without plunging readers 
back into the sphere of doubt which perhaps they have 
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never entered or from which they have emerged ? 
Apart from the fact that Professor Adam’s audience will 
consist of large numbers who are not settled in Christian 
belief, a belief unexamined is apt to be a belief unrealized, 
a belief of mere tradition or habit externally imposed and 
accepted. And even where this is not the case, the 
examination of the foundations here conducted by 
Professor Adam, intended, as it is, not only, nor indeed 
primarily, to convince the sceptic, but to display their 
vast solidity, may make us see old beliefs from a new 
angle, see therefore more in them than we had seen 
before, and so seeing them to incorporate them still 
more firmly into the edifice of our mental and spiritual 
life. And what light he has to give! His discussion 
of the proof of a living God compresses an entire meta- 
physics into two or three pages. One might say that the 
essence of Wust’s technical dissertations on the nature 
and domains of discursive and intuitive reason is con- 
veyed in a page and a half. Equally pregnant is the 
description of the perfect spiritual society on p. 195. 

In presence of such an achievement criticism seems 
disgruntled, petty, ungracious. Yet perhaps the higher 
the value of a work, the more do any limitations or flaws 
call for notice. They are not, indeed, grounds of com- 
plaint against the author. A work of creative art, just 
because it is not second-hand copying, will probably be 
more one-sided and less qualified than the almost 
pedantic accuracy of the man whose colder ratiocination 
reckons up his conceptual counters. Genius—and only 
a touch of genius can produce work so lovely as Professor 
Adam’s—like 


beauty, that makes holy 
Earth and air, may have faults. 


This be my excuse for pointing out that in his insistence 
upon God’s revelation to man, and man’s approach to 
God through the humanity of Christ, Professor Adam 
tends to depreciate the direct contact between God and 
man in mystical experience. It is true that he finds the 
indwelling of the Spirit in the soul greater than any 
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sacramental union—less only than the Incarnation. But 
his attitude to mysticism does not draw the full con- 
clusion from this. Christ is contrasted with “those 
mystics who in the fierce effect of their Godward ascent 
strive to put away from them all earthly desire” (p. 2). 
And again, “The austerity of Jesus does not connote 
that abnegation of which the mystics speak.” Possibly 
the fact that Christ was from the outset at the goal of 
union, the mystics on the way, may have something to do 
with this. And in any case there is need and room in the 
vast diversity of human types for the ascetic. After all, 
the Baptist’s austerity, which Professor Adam contrasts 
with the gentler humanism of our Lord, was expressly 
commended by Jesus as another statement of the same 
Divine message. “Wisdom is justified of a// her chil- 
dren.” And if Jesus does not display “the mystic 
rapture”, this surely is because His union is beyond it. 
The “mystics” are, I believe, unanimous in regarding or 
experiencing ecstasy as a stage on the road to a more 
perfect union which no longer produces these violent 
external effects. 

“The ultimate meaning of Holy Communion is not 
union with the Uncreated Word. It is union with 
Christ and through Christ with all His members” (p. 74). 
Surely the ultimate meaning of every religious act is 
union with the Uncreated Triune Godhead? “I do not, 
of course, grasp the supernatural object of faith in its own 
essence” (p. 206). If by “grasp” “comprehension”’ is 
meant, this statement is, “of. course’, true. If only 
“‘apprehension”—an obscure but direct contact—it seems 
somewhat cavalier to dismiss as self-evidently false the 
affirmation of countless mystics, including those whose 
orthodoxy has received the fullest official recognition. 
The words are at least ambiguous. And again, it is 
perhaps a one-sided emphasis on the approach to God 
through Christ which leads to unfair criticism of Buddhist 
spirituality. Whatever may be the case with the Buddha 
and his primitive disciples, for later Buddhism, par- 
ticularly in its Mahayana form, the goal is for devotion 
at least, not mere extinction, and benevolence is far 
more than “a refusal to be involved in any positive 
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passion”. The “vow of Buddahood”’ is essentially self- 
devotion to the salvation of others. 

If nature and humanity were not valuable in them- 
selves they could not reflect God, nor could they be 
loved by Him, for only positive value can reflect anything 
of God or be the object of His love. But positive value 
must in itself reflect His Infinite value and be in itself 
lovable. Therefore Professor Adam’s statements that 
‘Jesus knew nothing of the love of nature for nature’s 
sake” and “loved man only because God loved him”, 
though true in the meaning he intends to convey, are 
liable to mislead as suggesting that creatures have no 
value in themselves. Though that value is not from 
themselves but from God, once given it is actually 
their own, and as such lovable. The analogy on p. 183 
between the unbeliever and the child who resents the 
interference of its elders with the sand-castles of its play 
is unfortunate. Modern educationalists realize the harm 
of such interference if the child’s initiative is to develop. 
When instruction has to be given there must be a measure 
of interference and supervision, and Professor Adam might 
have found his analogy here, but the more their play 
is left to the children themselves the better. 

The merit of the translation can be briefly summed up, 
for no higher praise could be given: it is worthy of 
the original. 

The bright young things of post-war mentality— 
whose superficial cocksureness masks a pathetic groping 
for truth amid the ruins of the traditional world of 
thought and culture—are appropriately met by Mr. 
Blyton’s combination of rapier-thrust and patient under- 
standing. The Modern Adventure (Burns Oates 
and Washbourne) meets the modern man and woman on 
their own ground, and from the vantage-point of a 
thorough knowledge of their gods displays the hollowness 
of the conflicting substitutes in which the naked soul of the 
neo-pagan seeks a precarious shelter. ‘The books is chiefly 
an appeal from the surface to the depth, from the part to 
the whole, a plea against discarding the spiritual wisdom 
of the past for passing fashions whose sole merit is a 
flash novelty—in short, the undying appeal to the 
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anima naturaliter Christiana (see esp. pp. 61-5, 115, 135). 
We are particularly grateful for the argument, with its 
obvious reference to Professor Otto, from the sense of 
Divine All-transcendent Majesty conveyed by the 
worship of the Church (p. 275). This is, in short, a 
stimulating book, thoroughly alive. 

Naturally there are points where the reviewer cannot 
see eye to eye with Mr. Blyton. It is most emphatically 
not an “extravagant position... that God dwells 
naturally in the depths of every soul”. On the contrary, 
it is, we should have thought, a commonplace of theology 
and mysticism. How insistent, for example, is Ruys- 
bréck on “that nobleness which we possess by nature in 
the essential unity of our spirit, where it is united to 
God according to nature’. (Quoted by Mr. H. C. 
Dawson, D.R., October 1930.) “‘A Church should be 
built for a long voyage—one doesn’t begin to be impressed 
till 1t has lasted a thousand years or so.” In other words, 
the Church had no right to expect converts before 
A.D. 1000. Of course Mr. Blyton doesn’t mean that— 
but his words do. 

“Lo, here a little volume but large book!’ What 
apter description of one of the most valuable Christian 
apologias of our generation, Mr. H. C. Dawson’s Chris- 
tianity and the New Age (“Essays in Order’’, 3, 
Sheed & Ward, 2s. 6d.)? In 110 pages of matter so 
pregnant that wellnigh every sentence demands “to be 
read, marked, and inwardly digested” the author sketches 
the spiritual bankruptcy of the present age, the failure of 
a humanism which rejected its Christian inspiration, the 
growing hunger for a transcendental religion of the 
spirit, and the unique claim of Christianity to satisfy 
that hunger because it alone unites the exclusively 
spiritual and transcendent ideal of the East with the 
belief in human effort and the acceptance of human 
values characteristic of the West. 


Catholic Christianity occupies an intermediate position 
between the two spiritual ideals and the two conceptions of 
reality which have divided the civilized world and the experience 
of humanity. To the West, its ideals appear mystical and 
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other-worldly, while in comparison with the Oriental religions 
it stands for historical reality and moral activity. It is a 
stranger in both camps, and its home is everywhere and 
nowhere, like man himself, whose nature maintains a perilous 
balance between the worlds of spiritual and sensible reality, 
to neither of which it altogether belongs. Yet by reason of 
this ambiguous position the Catholic Church stands as the one 
mediator between East and West, between the ideal of spiritual 
intuition and that of moral and social activity. She alone 
possesses a tradition that is capable of satisfying the whole of 
human nature and that brings the transcendent reality of 
spiritual Being into relation with human experience and the 
realities of social life. 


Much apologetic otherwise valuable is vitiated by a 
reactionary spirit which, because the modern world has 
lost the religion and philosophy of the Middle Ages, rejects 
it zm toto and fondly dreams of some restoration of the 
past. “For truth stopped short in the cultivated court 
of the Christian Ezzelin.” For Mr. Dawson, on the 
contrary, “it may well be asked whether a Christian 
civilization has ever existed. It is surely not to be found 
in the theocratic absolutism of the Byzantine East, 
nor in the feudal barbarism of the Medieval West, nor in 
the humanism of the Renaissance.” It is only the ideal, 
the “spiritual principle”, to which “each of these aspired” 
that we must “recover”. For the “essential achieve- 
ment of our” modern “culture’’, the scientific conquest 
of nature and its tool the machine, is not an evil to be 
refused, but something in itself good to be retained and 
utilized in the service of the spiritual order. 


The disease of modern civilization lies neither in science nor 
in machinery, but in the false philosophy with which they have 
been associated. ... The machine is a proof not of the 
subordination of mind to matter, but of the subordination of 
matter to mind. 


And 


the natural organization of the world by science and invention 
is in no sense to be refused or despised by the Catholic tradi- 
tion, for to the Catholic philosopher no less than to the 
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scientist the progressive rationalization of matter by the work 
of scientific intelligence is the natural vocation of the human 
mind. 
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In short, the material achievement of the machine age 
is “the body” God “‘has prepared” for the inhabitation 
of His Spirit. 

Apart altogether from the truth or untruth of the 
Catholic religion, as a sheer historical fact its importance 
is so incalculably vast that no European at least can be 
considered sufficiently educated who remains in the 
benighted ignorance of Catholic belief, practice and 
history which unfortunately characterizes the vast 
majority of Englishmen. The cost of the Catholtc 
Encyclopedia places it beyond the reach of the majority, 
and for ordinary works of reference it is a matter of 
chance whether an article on any Catholic subject is 
well-informed or otherwise. ‘The appearance of such a 
work as The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary 
(Ed. Donald Attwater. Cassell and Co., 25s.) is therefore 
a matter for congratulation. The miniature articles are 
splendid examples of condensation, their manner vivid 
and interesting, the scope of the work very wide. To 
judge its reliability would of course demand an encyclo- 
pedic knowledge; one can only say that on points about 
which the reviewer has other knowledge it has usually 
been found accurate. We believe, however, that under 
the present law the father has no longer the sole custody 
of a child, as asserted on p. 45. And modern research 
has shown that the dtsctplina arcant was never much 
more than a convention, certainly not universally en- 
forced during the first five centuries of the Church 
(p. 158). The account of St. Patrick’s Purgatory does 
not mention the belief current in the Middle Ages that 
the pilgrim might actually behold the other world. 
(Cf. the oracle of Trophonius among the Greeks.) This 
is surely of more interest to the reader than the modern 
“by-product” of the pilgrimage, its use as a matri- 
monial agency, for which space is found (p. 470). If 
abiogenesis is not established scientifically—it is not, 


given a Divine Creator, opposed to causality, and was in 
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fact accepted by St. Thomas (p. 3). When the article on 
Pope Honorius tells us that Pope Leo IIT refused to confirm 
his condemnation as a heretic by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, it does not add that the condemnation was till 
the period of the Reformation incorporated into the 
Roman Breviary for the feast of that pontiff. The 
article on Blacks and Whites concludes as follows : 


For some time before the reconciliation [between the Pope and 
the Italian Government] they had been seeing quite a lot of 
one another. 


This is not quite the language one expects in a learned 
work. And why are family prayers “‘a curtous old 
custom” ? (p. 198). 


There are so many books available on the history of 
the Roman Mass that only exceptional quality can 
justify another. That justification can be claimed for 
Dom Jean de Puniet’s La Liturgie dela Messe, of which a 
English translation by the Benedictines of Stanbrook 
Abbey is now available: The Mass, its Origin and 
History (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 1931). There 
is nothing in it distinctively new—why should there be ?— 
but in a clear and concise form it places before the 
reader all the facts necessary to trace the development 
of the Roman liturgy and discover the origin of its 
parts, so far as this can be discovered. Dom de Puniet’s 
treatment of that vexed question, the composition of 
the Canon, is marked by a discreet agnosticism which does 
not attempt to go beyond our very scanty evidence. 
Of particular interest is the complete translation of St. 
Hippolytus’ canon, whose importance was not recognized 
by the late Fr. Fortescue in his study of the Mass, 
because its Roman provenance had not then been estab- 
lished. From it we know what sort of anaphora was 
said in the Rome of the Catacombs. Dom de Puniet is 
not quite so satisfactory in his account of the latest 
period, in which probably he is not so interested. It 
is surely an understatement to say that “‘a few new masses 
only” have been added since the eighteenth century (72), 
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and even if the Preface of the Trinity is appointed for 
Sundays in the Gelasian sacramentary, its use as the 
Sunday preface in the Roman Missal dates only from 
1759 (125). Nor do the prayerlike offertories of such 
comparatively late Masses as that of the Holy Cross and 
the Seven Dolours tell us anything as to the nature of the 
primitive Offertory, though the Offertory for the Dead, 
one of the most primitive chants in the liturgy, certainly 
does (11). The translation is good, but we wish the 
translator had avoided the hideous and unnecessary 
“viewpoint”. If “point of view” is too long or too 
clumsy, why not “standpoint”? 

The reflections of a writer who unites a learned and 
thoughtful mind, a sensitive heart, a delicate perception, 
and a mastery of English with a melancholy agnosticism 
and a donnish aloofness from life, are contained in the 
series of essays or impressions entitled Twelve-Winded 
Sky, by E. L. Woodward (London: Constable & Co.) 
His language charms us from the outset. “To-day, 
March 14, 1930, I walked in New College garden. The 
afternoon was dark; a cold rain was falling; at the time 
of sunset the garden wasempty. A tumult of the coming 
of spring filled with its reverberance and excitement the 
quietness of the walled irregular lawns. Along the 
verge of the path and under the beech tree near the last 
bastion of the city wall there ran a scattered fire of 
crocuses, saffron, purple and white, a trail of little flames 
laid mischievously in a wide circle. ... I was here 
alone with the noise and silence of the end of winter, the 
flashing of swords, the dropping of fire and liquid gold, 
the colour of dawn, the colour of dominion, the colour 
of death. These walls, now a memory and a name, were 
a defence of the town in troubled times. On such walls 
the old men walked in Troy, speaking of the beauty of 
Helen and the evil which had come in the ships of the 
Achezans.” “Delicate perception”—not a detail escapes 
Mr. Woodward, nor, what is more, the significance of 
every detail. ‘“‘A sensitive heart”—the dumb fear of 
cattle driven to the slaughterhouse remains to haunt the 
reader. ‘“‘Aloofness from life’—the world in which the 
author moves and which he depicts with a master’s 
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touch is at second remove from the living reality. Like 
the Lady of Shalott, he sees the world reflected in a mirror, 
here also a mirror of magic, the magic of beauty, a world 
of shadows. From the earthly reality of physical life 
he shrinks in disgust, and to the reality of spirit he refuses 
faith. ‘I have written down an account of the procession 
of images which flow through my head. ... I have 
done no more than describe the appearance of 
things; if it were not a little absurd, I should say, the 
appearance of things in my mind the moment after I had 
seen them.” (Reality at second-hand—reality reflected 
in the mirror.) “I do not often find in the stream of 
thoughts and images any shadow of action willed or 
accomplished, foiled or desired, the ripple of love or 
hate, or passion or remorse or fear.” No, there is fear, 
abhorrence of passion, of the mighty but dim life of 
nature from which it springs, “the passions, obscure, 
curiously shameful, which maintain the continuity of 
life”. ‘“‘In the fecundity of the earth and the sun, 
hideousness can be matched with magnificence.” Mr. 
Woodward proceeds to speak with disgusted horror of 
the putrescent and germ-breeding earth in which daffodils 
are forced. ‘That daffodils and other beauties should 
require for their production a substratum of physical 
reality and life coarse, ugly, grotesque, or brutal, makes 
him turn shuddering away. A saner vision would rejoice 
at the spectacle of all this comparatively formless energy 
moulded into forms of ordered loveliness by the formative 
principle of spirit—in its last analysis the expression and 
effect of God’s creative operation upon the chaos of 
unformed matter. If we will not accept the primeval 
waters, we shall not behold the fostering Spirit that broods 
above them; if we refuse “‘matter’’, we cannot understand 
“form’’, and the achievement of the daffodils can only 
be fully appreciated when we consider the earth from 
which they sprang. “How long shall men deny the 
flower because its roots are in the earth ?” Accordingly 
Mr. Woodward does not know the Creative Spirit. 
Once, indeed, he admits that an adequate explanation of 
the universe “would not shrink from the filth and dirt, 
the husks and leavings of life ; all shapes of all living 
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things with power of growth and activity of multiplication 
would find their order and significance”. But this is 
but the possibility of a problematic future; actually 
one must turn away from these things. In his twilit 
world of shadows the Spirit from living Reality becomes 
a shadow. ‘Time and again he reiterates his complete 
agnosticism. Of the “appearances of things” “I have no 
power to attempt an explanation. The months of the 
year bring me no nearer to an understanding of their 
meaning.” “Ihe secret of my own personality escapes 
me as completely as the secret of the universe.” “Until this 
time’’—some dim possibility of a future understanding— 
“the mind must wander about its once familiar domain, 
enduring a ruin unroofed, restless with the noise of wind, 
timbers rotten with damp and the worm, a calamitous 
and inhospitable home.” ‘“The wisest men have found 
in knowledge a greater desolation. We are back again 
at the doubts of the early philosophers, and talk confusedly 
about the whole universe of things, whether or no its 
course be determined, its foundation laid upon ultimate 
or immanent reason.” ‘“‘For my own question there 
can be no synthesis, nothing to explain the inexhaustible 
and ceaseless fecundity of life.” ‘I do not know whether 
God is a beginning or an unattainable end.” Christianity, 
though he lingers lovingly over its liturgy—the liturgy 
of the Church: Protestantism being, as he plainly per- 
ceives, but a broken fragment of Christianity, a halting- 
place on the road to unbelief—is decisively rejected as 
a discredited system of the past, dead as the polytheism 
of the ancients (pp. 22-4,) If, howeve:, all past views of 
the universe, all known faiths, are but expressions of the 
historic process (pp. 77-126), there can be no ground 
for ascribing any more objective validity to some 
future “religion”. The author’s only hope is a new 
order of life and belief to arise in some remote future. 
And meanwhile there is fear, fear of a ruthless irrational 
“destiny”, fear of death. ‘“‘Fear was born when life was 
born”, and the boast of fearlessness which concludes this 
passage and the book is but a song sung without 
conviction to keep his spirits up. 

Agnosticism, itlmay be objected, is common, why dwell 
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on this particular example ?—simply because it is beau- 
tifully expressed ? Because it is typical of the position 
reached by thoughtful and sensitive minds as the¥result 
of that process of rationalism which set in, as Mr. Wood- 
ward truly observes, with the Renaissance and Reform- 
ation and has gathered momentum ever since. ‘The 
German philosopher Wust has described this process, 
its cause and effects, in his essay on the “The Crisis in 
the West”. He there speaks, quoting Hermann Hesse, 
of the cry as of a hungry wolf (famished of spiritual 
reality) uttered by so many of the finest spirits of our 
day. This cry of the famished wolf makes itself heard 
through the music of these essays. And the cause of 
that spiritual hunger is no less apparent. It is the refusal 
to accept what cannot be stated and understood in terms 
of conceptual thought. This explanation, worked out 
at length by Wust, is confirmed by Mr. Woodward. 
Everywhere we see the intrinsically hopeless demand 
for a conceptual formula or system which shall explain 
the universe in the categories of human ratiocination. 
The philosophies of the past are “‘gossamer blowing in 
the wind”, because they are presumably exploded 
pseudo-scientific systems addressed only and ultimately 
to the discursive reason. The author fails to perceive 
that the great philosophies of the past are founded on the 
acceptance of realities beyond explanation or discursive 
proof. Hence, no doubt, the grotesque notion that 
among the causes, of the fall of Rome was “barrenness of 
metaphysical speculation” in the age of Plotinus! St. 
Augustine shows “weakness of speculative power”! It 
is the “‘barrenness’’ of a rationalism which denies meta- 
physical reality and admits only logical categories and 
quantitive analysis which has blinded the generation 
for which Mr. Woodward is so eloquent and charming 
a spokesman to the spiritual facts—ultimately the 
Absolute Fact : God—which alone can give to human 
experience significance to render it endurable, and to the 
human spirit that reality for which it was made and with- 
out which it starves. Moreover, it is only when spiritual 
reality has been grasped and lived that those physical 
realities which frighten and perplex Mr. Woodward can 
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be faced frankly without blind surrender or panicky 
refusal. J/ faut payer par la tristesse, la désolation, 
Porguetl d@avotr pensé, Mr. Woodward quotes with 
approval. He stumbles near, but misses, the truth 
which is the burden of Wust’s theme. Not the pride of 
thought, but the pride of making the conceptual thought 
of man, that which he can think clearly, the complete 
and sole measure of truth has led to the desolation and 
sorrow of modernman., ‘The Lady of Shalott imprisoned 
with her mirrored shadows—such is the mind that cannot 
be satisfied with animal reality, is indeed often too afraid 
of it, yet has cut itself off from the reality of spirit. If 
we have dwelt so long on Mr. Woodward’s essays, it is 
not only for the charm and distinction of their style, 
nor even for the pleasure of converse with a spirit so 
subtle and sensitive, but for that modern cry from the 
prisonhouse of shadows which he voices, and whose 
despair is after all a testimony to the Truth outside, and a 
pledge that it can never be wholly or finally lost. “Unless 
thou hadst found Me, thou couldst not be seeking 
Me... E. I. Warxrn. 


Mr. Tawney’s new book Equality (George Allen & 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net) might for the convenience of those 
who dislike that word just as well have been called 
“Inequality”. For what Mr. Tawney himself so much 
desires is the right kind of inequality rather than the wrong 
kind. He does not, of course, wish us to divide up all 
the incomes over {1,500 a year in order that five shillings 
a week should be added to each family with less than 
£1,500 a year. That, he says, would be as wise a proceeding 
as if each of the hundred thousand men who landed in 
France in 1914 had been presented with the one-hundred- 
thousandth part of the cost of the first expeditionary 
force and instructed to spend it in making the world 
safe for democracy. It would not have stopped the 
German advance at the Marne. Or, again, the {6,000,000 
paid annually to the owners of minerals would only 
increase the wages of the miners about eightpence .a 
shift, but it would go some way towards providing 
pensions for aged miners. It is a truism worth remem- 
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bering that a small sum spent collectively on needs 
which are urgent yields more significant results than 
larger sums spent in driblets. Mr. Tawney demands 
what Matthew Arnold demanded before him: that our 
national community should have that common culture 
without which it is not a community at all. And this 
involves a large measure of equality, not necessarily of 
incomes, but of environment, of habits of life, of access 
to education and the means of civilization, and of the 
social consideration which equality in these matters 
usually carries with it.... “The more equality of 
consideration a society wins for all its members, the 
greater will be the differentiation of treatment which, 
when once their common needs have been met, it accords 
to the special needs of different groups.” 

While science and machinery have increased the possi- 
bilities of production, and with it are decreasing the 
demand for human labour, we have a big problem before 
us both in finding employment for the unemployed and in 
directing production itself along the lines of the urgent 
human necessities of the many rather than along the lines 
of the superfluous demands of the few. As yet no solution 
is in sight, but until it is it seems almost unreasonable to 
write about the delights of the mind and the spirit for 
those who cannot satisfy their bodies’ daily need. 

W. E. CampBeLt. 


Although they deal with different Rites—one of them 
Byzantine and the other Roman—and are mainly occupied 
with disparate liturgical offices, it seems natural to include 
Dom Placido de Meester’s Rituale-Benedizionale 
Bizantino (Studi di Rito alla luce della Teologia, del’ 
Diritto Ecclesiastico, della Storia, dell’ Arte e dell 
Archeologia. Lib. II, arte ii, vi. Roma: ‘Tipografia 
Leonina. 8vo. Pp. xxxiix + 571. 80 lire It.) and Abbot 
Ildefonso Schuster’s The Sacramentary (Liber Sacra- 
mentorum: Historical and Liturgical Notes on the 
Roman Missal. ‘Translated from the Italian by Arthur 
Levelis-Marke. London: Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
Vol. V. 8vo. Pp. xiv + 348. 15s.) in one common 
commendation. For, in spite of various points of diver- 
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sity in their subject-matter and method of treatment, 
both books are clearly marked by the same outstanding 
merits. It is only by an undesigned coincidence that 
they made their appearance at the same time and came 
to our hands together. And since they are perfectly 
distinct and independent works, it is likely enough that 
some readers may know and appreciate one of these 
liturgical studies without having seen or heard anything 
of the other. As each work is complete in itself, neither 
of them need suffer by being considered apart with un- 
divided attention. None the less, a Western reader of 
Dom Meester’s work as yet unacquainted with Abbot 
Schuster’s Sacramentary might well find his delight in 
this luminous and scholarly exposition of the Byzantine 
Liturgy mingled with a certain sense of regret and mis- 
giving. For though the author’s treatment of his subject 
may be all that can be desired, its very excellence may 
make the reader feel the want of some kindred work 
wherein at least the more important part of the Latin 
Liturgy is treated with the same fullness of detail and the 
same wealth of historical illustration. But he will soon 
find full satisfaction in Abbot Schuster’s Historical and 
Liturgical Notes on the Roman Missal. ‘This fifth and 
concluding volume of the Sacramentary deals with the 
latter part of the Proprium Sanctorum, i.e. the Feasts of 
the Saints from August 14 to November 28, as well as 
the various votive Masses. To give the reader some 
notion of the nature of these historical notes, it may be 
well to quote the following passages from the author’s 
account of the Praesentatio B.M.V. (November 21) 
and the Feast of St. Cecilia (November 22) : 


The feast of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin in the 
Temple was celebrated at Constantinople on November 21 
long before Michael Comnenus, in 1166, included it among 
those feasts upon which the meeting of the law courts was 
forbidden. The feast was introduced in the West by the 
agency of Philippe de Maiziéres, envoy of the King of Cyprus 
to the Papal Court of Avignon. He described the festival as 
celebrated in the East in such glowing colours that Gregory XI 
introduced it into the Calendar of the Curia (1372). 
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In the notes on November 22, after mentioning that 
the Pope used to celebrate the stational Mass on that 
day at the Basilica in the Trastevere, the author adds: 


This fact connected with the place is attested by the bio- 
grapher of Pope Vigilius in the Liber Pontificalis, where he 
describes how the Pope was taken prisoner by the soldiers of 
Justinian on account of the question of the Three Chapters, 
at the moment when Vigilius was celebrating on this day, in 
the year 538, the stational synaxis at the Tttulus Cecilia, 
near the “ripa dei Tevere”. The Pope was dragged into a 
boat, but as he had not pronounced the last benediction or 
oratio super populum after Communion, the people raised a 
tumult and demanded that he should at least be allowed to 
bless Rome before he was taken away. His captors were forced 
to consent, and Vigilius recited the oratio super populum from 
the ship, after which, the people having responded Amen, the 
sailors bent to their oars and the vessel was soon carried down 
the stream. 


On a later page we are given an interesting account of 
the changing discipline in regard to the number of 
Masses : 


Whereas, at first, the Sacrifice of our Redemption was 
offered up by the Bishop alone for the needs of the whole 
Christian community, later the celebrants were multiplied ; as 
many Masses were offered as there were special intentions. 
Therefore in the ninth century the custom arose that a 
priest should say more than one Mass each day. He might, 
for example, say one for the dead, another in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin, a third in honour of the Holy Cross, a fourth 
for the convenience of unexpected guests, etc. This habit 
became so universal that several councils were obliged to 
regulate it by statutes and canons, forbidding priests to 
celebrate more than three Masses each day (pp. 315-6). 


It is strange to find what is now a privilege confined 
to Christmas and All Souls’ Day regarded as the normal 
limit for ordinary weekdays. But the larger allowance 
of the ninth century, at least for Sundays and Festivals, 
might have its advantage to-day, when many countries 
suffer from a scarcity of priests, and it is difficult, or 
impossible, to provide sufficient Masses for the needs of 
the people. W. H. Kent, 
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In A Realist Looks at Democracy (Benn, 
10s. 6d.) Mr. M. Alderton Pink contends that all attempts 
at government by democracy are a mistake and that they 
always will be. The mass of the people are, he says, 
“mostly fools’, and the popular superstition that the 
general intelligence of the nation can be raised in suc- 
cessive generations by means of education he denounces 
for what itis. He also denies that “acquired intelligence” 
is transmissible to descendants. Fortunately personal 
liberty, so he has observed, is being steadily encroached 
upon by the State, but there is the danger that the 
State itself will be run by men who either are incompetent 
or who have the wrong aims. Mr. Pink calls upon the 
intelligent to see that the State shall be guided by the 
right ideals. He is, in other words, the advocate of a 
Fascismo of the Intelligentsia. What the right ideals 
are, how the intelligent are to recognize them, and how 
they are to secure their adoption—these are matters Mr. 
Pink does not bother to deal with. We are puzzled by 
his calling himself a “realist”. Nevertheless, one more 
attack on the dear old Religion of Humanity of the late 
Auguste Comte, even though it be really a diversion 
than a proper “‘attack”’, cannot do any harm. 

Montcomery Betcron. 


Of theories about Mary Stuart there is no end, and the 
only thing, it seems, that we quite certainly know about 
her is that the official accusations that were levelled against 
her in the sixteenth century, and which Froude after- 
wards made the basis of his famous indictment against 
her, are untrue. Whoever wrote the Casket Letters, 
Mary Stuart certainly did not write them. Whoever 
murdered Darnley, Mary Stuart certainly did not 
murder him. 

It was Mr. Ainsworth Mitchell who by his study of 
handwriting disproved Mary’s authorship of the Letters, 
and now General Mahon, by a study of the geography 
of Kirk o’ Field, has, I think, quite finally disposed of any 
lurking chance that the official story that was concocted 
against Mary was in any way true. General Mahon has 
given to this particular aspect of the story an attention 
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more minute than has ever been paid to it by any of his 
many predecessors, even going so far as to make for himself 
a little model of the Kirk o’ Field as it was at the time 
of the explosion, and he has established negative con- 
clusions which are, I think, very unlikely to be shaken. 

The official story was a lie. But what, then, was the 
truth? According to General Mahon in his Tragedy 
of Kirk o’ Field (Cambridge University Press), it was 
not Mary who tried to murder Darnley, but Darnley 
who tried to murder Mary. Darnley, not content with 
being King Consort, was anxious to kill Mary and become 
King of Scotland in his own right. He therefore planned 
to blow up Kirk o’ Field with Mary inside it. The plan 
miscarried only because Darnley had many enemies— 
among them the most bitter: Bothwell. And Bothwell 
therefore both saw to it that Mary was absent at the 
time of the explosion and also took advantage of the 
confusion to work his own revenge on Darnley. 

The trouble about Mary Stuart mysteries is that it 
is much easier to disprove than to prove them. Hateful 
though it is to human nature to do so, we have really no 
alternative but to admit that her problem is insoluble. 
Divest it of some of its exaggerations, and General 
Mahon’s theory is plausible, but it cannot honestly be 
pretended that it is proved, and, indeed, where none of 
the witnesses are at all reliable it is very difficult to see 
how anything can be proved. 

Yet though it may well be true that Darnley did wish 
to murder Mary, and though it may even be true, as 
General Mahon contends, quoting Mr. Edgar Wallace, 
the psychologist, as his authority, that Mary’s conduct 
towards Bothwell can only be explained on the assumption 
that she was hypnotized, yet the general political pattern 
into which he tries to insert the whole incident is 
frankly fantastic and by far the weakest part of the book. 
General Mahon argues that not only was Darnley actuated 
by personal ambition, but also that he was an actor in 
a vast, worldwide Catholic plot—Pope, Spaniards and 
all—-whose object was to get rid of Mary as an obstacle 
to the Counter-Reformation and to substitute Darnley, 
who would the better serve its purposes. General 
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Mahon writes of this plot in a fashion sadly different 
from that in which he deals with the direct problem, of 
which he has really made himself master. His evidence 
is entirely circumstantial and based on a number of ex- 
tremely improbable “probabilities”. He makes out his 
case by producing an amount of evidence to show that the 
Spaniards did not think very much of Mary, nor wish 
especially well to her cause. It is then assumed that 
Philip’s cause was one and the same thing as the cause 
of the Counter-Reformation, and thus the conclusion is 
reached that the masters of the Counter-Reformation 
did not wish Mary very well. But Philip’s foreign 
policy during these early years was not, of course, in the 
least dominated by the spirit of the Counter-Reformation. 
It was largely controlled by a desire to keep on friendly 
terms with Protestant Elizabeth, and to assert his superi- 
ority over the French. So far were Rome and Madrid 
from being hand in glove, that Philip said of St. Pius’ 
excommunication of Elizabeth that the Pope had never 
done anything that pleased him less. General Mahon 
has then no hard task to collect a large number of state- 
ments which prove that Philip and the Spaniards were 
not too friendly to Mary, but the reason was not 
that Mary was tepid in her support of the Counter- 
Reformation, but that Mary was French. 

Besides, though there may have been those at Rome, 
ignorant of Scotch conditions, who disapproved of 
Mary’s tolerant policy, it is a thing not to be believed 
without the very strongest evidence (and General Mahon 
has nothing but probabilities) that there was anyone in 
Rome who was such a fool as to imagine that the Counter- 
Reformation would fare any better under Darnley 
than it had done under Mary. Darnley was no strong 
Catholic. ‘Though of a Catholic family, he had yet shown 
himself to be in his practice more accommodating than 
Mary. He was already known for a notorious fool, 
incapable of carrying to success any policy, whether he 
cared for it or not. Above all, he had murdered Riccio, 
who was one of the very few people in Scotland at the 
time who did really understand what the Counter- 
Reformation was. 
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Each to his taste, but my own feeling, as I lay down 
General Mahon’s most interesting book, is that he may well 
be right, and Darnley may well have tried to murder 
Mary. But let him stick to the detective story. If 
Darnley tried to murder, he tried to murder for purely 
personal ambition. The story of the Catholic plot is as 
fantastic as would be an attempt to explain the activities 
of Al Capone by ascribing to him a desire to propagate 
the doctrines of neo-Thomism in the speak-easies of 
Chicago. CurisToPpHER Ho tts. 


It may perhaps come as a surprise to specialist students 
of the Counter-Reformation on the Continent, who are 
indebted to M. l’Abbe G. Constant, of the Institut 
Catholique de Paris, for at least three essential and magis- 
terial works,* to learn that he is just as much at home in 
the history of sixteenth-century England. And yet 
articles from his pen on the transformation of worship 
under Edward VI, on the Henrician bishops, and on the 
Marian restoration of Catholicism, written, the first 
two in the Revue d’Htstoire Eccléstastique, the third in the 
Revue Historique, so far back as 1911, 1912, and 1913 
respectively, show that his La Réforme en 
Angleterre: Le Schisme Anglican, Henri 
VIII (Librairie académique Perrin et Cie, Paris, 
1930) is the fruit of a long study of the tragedy 
of the English Reformation. Those acquainted 
with his previous works will not be surprised at the vast 
erudition, the admirable objectivity, and the soundness 
of judgment displayed in his latest volume, and it is a 
matter for rejoicing that a French Catholic scholar of 
such universally recognized eminence should have set 
himself the task of interpreting the English Reformation 
aright to his fellow countrymen. ‘Though intended 


* Rapport sur une mission scientifique aux archives d’Autriche et 
d’Espagne: Etude et Catalogue critiques de documents sur le concile 
de Trente. Paris, 1910. (Nouvelles archives des missions scientifiques 
et littéraires, t. xviii, fasc. 5.) 

La Légation du Cardinal Morone prés l Empereur et le concile de Trente. 
Paris, 1922. (Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, fasc. 233-) 

Concession & l’Allemagne de la communion sous les deux espéces. 
2 vols. Paris, 1923. (Bibliothéque des écoles francaises d’Athénes et de 
Rome, fasc. 128.) 
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primarily for French readers, this book will be read 
with no less enjoyment and profit by Englishmen. M. 
Constant, rightly we think, regards the Henrician 
schism as in essence but one incident in the perennial 
conflict of Church and State, the unhappy culmination 
of the long, intermittent struggle between the temporal 
and spiritual power in Medieval England. Responsibility 
he divides between King and Parliament, maintaining 
that the Parliament of 1529-36 was free in the essentials of 
election, speech and decision, passing the measures it passed 
because, on the whole, they were agreeable to it ; and in his 
first chapter he sets out to discover what it was that had 
produced in so many of the comfortable English bour- 
geoisie and of the nobility—who were the classes re- 
presented in Parliament—their anti-clerical, anti-papal 
temper. He finds the answer in the long decline of 
papal prestige in England, in the social and the anti- 
clerical theories of Ockam, of Wiclif, of the Lollards, 
in the decline of clerical morality and efficiency, in the 
satires of the humanists. This anticlerical spirit, however, 
though it came prominently to the fore in the troubles 
of 1515, was not allowed to triumph until the Crown, 
for long consistently opposed to it, had been brought 
round in its favour, and what brought the Crown round 
was the question of the divorce. It was the necessity of 
an heir that first put the idea of a divorce into Henry’s 
head, lust and scruples supervening later to make the 
desire irresistible ; and it was his failure to obtain a decree 
of nullity from Clement VII that drove him from the 
conservative to the radical camp, once he had seen that 
an apparent social danger might be utilized to serve poli- 
tical and personal ends. The initial rupture with Rome 
having been made, the next followed in logical sequence 
down to the consummation of the schism, King and 
and Parliament co-operating in a willing partnership. 
M. Constant gives due and eloquent place to the resistance 
of the Carthusians, the Franciscans, of Fisher and More, 
but he is surely not unjustified when he writes: “La 
défection est générale, absolue, complete, et ne peut sexpliquer 
que par les causes latentes dont nous avons parlé. Tout un 
clergé, tout un peuple, ne deviennent point schismatiques dun 
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seul coup par la volonté d’un homme, cet homme fat-til le 
plus absolu potentat de la terre, 3°11 n’extste tout un ensemble 
de raisons qui rendent possible cette révolution religteuse, 
The chapter that follows, on the dissolution of the 
monasteries, has already appeared separately in the 
Revue des Questions historiques. It is eloquent and exact, 
but some economic historians might question the extent 
to which M. Constant holds the dissolution responsible 
for the growth of English pauperism, and Mr. Basker- 
ville’s researches into the later history of the expelled 
monks are more informative than one might perhaps 
gather from the reference to them. The next three 
chapters group the main ecclesiastical protagonists into 
three classes. It is gratifying to find no less than fifty- 
eight pages, out of a total text of 282, devoted to 
Fisher, More and Pole—‘‘les défenseurs de Punité 
Catholique”. ‘Then comes a chapter on “Le pari 
avancé du schisme’—Cranmer, Cromwell, and their 
followers. Thirdly, an interesting study of the Henri- 
can bishops, Gardiner, Bonner, ‘Tunstall, Stokesley, etc., 
in which M. Constant, while not excusing them their sin 
of submission, dwells on the extenuating circumstances, 
stresses their services in restraining the advanced party, 
and points out that nearly all of them returned to the 
Communion of Rome. In his final chapter, which 
appeared separately in the Revue Historique in 1928, the 
author has little difficulty in showing how, the question 
of the Papacy excepted, Catholic doctrine was in general 
maintained under Henry VIII; though, in this con- 
nexion, it might have been better if he had reserved his 
epilogue on modern Anglo-Catholicism for a later 
volume on the Elizabethan Settlement. It is much to 
- be hoped that M. Constant will continue his work up to 
Elizabethan times. Meanwhile, pending the next 
volume, it is a genuine pleasure to add an extra note to 
swell the chorus of praise with which the present one 
has been received in England—from Professor Pollard 


to Mr. Belloc. H. O. Evennetr. 





